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Reception  room  of  the 


New  lork  Dre8t»  institute 


Thv  A>fr  York  Drr»»  inmtltutr  rordlally  oprnti  Urn  doorm  to  thr  driogatot 
of  thr  Xationa!  Mtrtail  Urg  tioodu  AttnorioHon  Vonrrntlon 


Proliahly  no  January  in  tlie  histor>’  of  tiress  busi* 
netw  ban  been  of  greater  iinportane«  than  January 
1942 — which  marks  earlier  openings  of  Spring 
lines.  Certainly  no  greater  opportunity  has  ever 
existed  to  turn  this  January  buying  trip  into 
real  dress  profit — for  these  very  good  reasons; 

POt  MONTHS  NOW,  dresses  have  lieen  the  subject 
of  tremendous  countrywide  promotion.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  millions  of  women  are  thinking  about  ISew 
York  Creations. 

POt  MONTHS  NOW,  more  money  has  been  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  women  are  s[)ending  more. 

POt  MONTHS  NOW,  radical  style  changes  have 
been  evolving.  Silhouettes  are  brand  new.  Fash¬ 
ion  really  is  News! 

POt  MONTHS  NOW,  American  creative  design  has 
pn)ven  itself.  American  «lesigners  have  establishe<l 
a  (lejinile  history  of  success  in  the  fashion  world. 

POt  MONTHS  NOW,  the  dress  industry  has  to  a 
<legree  l>een  affwted  by  the  national  emergency. 
Delayeil  deliveries  have  sometimes  resultetl. 
There  is,  therefore,  greater  reason  and  netressity 
for  advance  buying. 


COMK  TO  SKK  LS!  When  you  come  to  New  York 
for  January  buying,  we  trust  you  will  accept  our 
most  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute. 

Here — on  the  Ulth  floor  of  1450  Broadway,  in 
the  heart  of  the  World’s  Fashion  Center — we  are 
at  your  service,  to  answer  any  questions  «‘oncern- 
ing  the  Institute  and  its  objectives  ...  to  suggest 
profitable  methods  of  merchandising  tie-ins  with 
the  Institute's  Million-Dollar  Promotion  ...  to 
advise  on  sales  training  ...  to  report  on  success¬ 
ful  window  treatments,  displays,  fashion  shows 
and  advertising  in  other  stores  ...  to  help  you 
in  any  way  we  can  to  sell  more  dresses. 

The  New  York  Dress  Institute  was  organized 
to  work  for  you  ami  with  you  —  visit  us  and 
get  acquainted! 


1450  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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IT  IS  OUR  WAR— LET'S  GET  IT  OVER  WITH! 

THK  great  majority  ot  Americans  hate 
war  but  when  the  blow  came  it  left 
no  American  any  choice.  We  are  at 
war  and,  because  we  loathe  the  filthy  busi¬ 
ness,  we  must  hasten  to  do  our  job  and  get  it 
over  with.  At  best,  it  looks  as  though  this  war 
will  not  soon  be  ended.  Therefore  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  all  .\merican 
effort  be  consecrated  to  the  tremendous  task 
which  lies  ahead. 

Out  of  the  past  experience  of  our  own  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  every  other  democracy,  we 
must  have  learned  that  the  ways  of  democracy 
are  not  the  ways  of  war.  A  democratic  way 
of  life  means  freedom  of  the  individual,  the 
right  to  do  as  one  chooses  up  to  the  point 
where  such  a  course  infringes  the  equal  rights 
ol  others.  War  means  the  suspension,  perhaps 
the  end,  of  individual  rights.  Therefore,  to 
a  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  fol¬ 
lowing  their  own  desires,  the  adjustments 
which  are  necessary  to  light  a  winning  war 
cannot  be  easy. 

Nevertheless  these  adjustments  are  impera¬ 
tive  and  the  more  tpiickly  we  all  realize  that 
fact,  and  put  ourselves  on  a  footing  to  win 
this  war,  the  quicker  will  the  job  be  done. 

Americans  now  are  beginning  to  will  that 
this  war  shall  be  won.  They  are  ready  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  they  know  must  be 
made,  but  as  yet  the  attitude  of  the  average 
American  is  just  a  willingness  to  do  what  is 
expected  of  him.  That  attitude  is  only  a  way- 
station  on  the  road  to  our  final  objective.  The 
ii'ilUtifiuess  must  give  place  to  an  eager  deter- 
mination,  to  a  flint-like,  unswerving  resolu¬ 
tion  to  let  nothing  interfere  with  the  war 
effort. 

We  Must  Be  Prepared  for  Bad  Nervs 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  news  from  our 
war  fronts  for  some  time  may  largely  be  dis¬ 
appointing.  Americans  have  had  reason  to 
believe  that  we  were  not  prepared.  A  democ¬ 


racy  never  is  prepared  for  war.  Our  war  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  busy  turning  out  the  mate- 
l  ial  of  war  but  this  largely  has  been  shipjrcd 
to  those  nations  with  which  we  are  now  allied. 
VVe  may  be  left  short  ourselves  of  needed 
engines  of  war  but  we  may  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  what  we  have  shippted 
is  being  used  in  the  common  cause. 

The  nations  against  whom  we  are  now  ar¬ 
raying  ourselves  have  had  the  advantage  of 
years  of  fighting.  They  may  be  tired  and  war¬ 
worn  but  they  have  had  experience  in  mod¬ 
ern  warfare.  Our  forces  must  gain  that  ex¬ 
perience.  C.onsequently  months  are  likely  to 
elapse  before  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
reacJt  the  jxtint  where  they  will  be  able  to 
inflict  decisive  damage  upon  the  enemy. 

No  matter  how  disastrous  the  news  may 
seem  it  is  only  common  sense  to  discount  it 
and  to  look  confidently  forward  to  the  time 
IV hen  the  might  of  the  United  States  has  been 
effectively  marshalled.  That  time  will  come. 
It  may  come  more  quickly  than  now  seems 
possible.  It  will  come  quickly  if  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  industries  will 
it  with  sufficient  earnestness  to  do  the  things 
Avhich  are  necessary. 

A  Great  Opportunity  for  All  Retailers 

In  this  situation  there  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  retailers.  According  to  the  census 
ligures  there  are  1,7.'>0,000  retail  outlets  in 
the  United  States.  These  retailers  are  doing 
business  six  days  a  week;  in  the  case  of  filling 
stations,  drug  stores  and  numerous  other  lines 
they  are  open  for  business  every  day  in  the 
week.  No  other  agency  of  American  life  has 
so  many,  and  sucli  frequent,  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  general  public.  No  other 
agency  of  .\merican  life  has  such  jxitential 
influence  on  the  mass  of  Americans  as  retail¬ 
ers  have. 

Here  is  a  power  which  should  be  enlisted 
in  support  of  the  nation’s  cause.  When  one 
knows  the  facts,  when  one  understands  the 
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with  renewed  vigor.  The  situation  now  has 
developed  to  a  jjoint  where  probably  all  re¬ 
tailers  can  visualize  the  possibilities,  and  the 
danger  to  their  own  enterprises,  of  an  un¬ 
controlled  inllation.  To  all  who  can  see  these 
dangers  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  anyone 
to  plead  for  cooperation  to  prevent  such  a 
development.  Their  own  self-interest  will 
prompt  them  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  keep 
prices  under  control.  They  will  not  wait  for 
some  governmental  agency  to  compel  this 
step. 

Be  in  on  Civilian  Defense 

.\s  we  have  several  times  told  you  in  the 
recent  past,  it  is  highly  important  that  retail 
stores  should  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
organization  of  their  communities  for  Civi¬ 
lian  Defense.  Word  from  many  different  cit¬ 
ies  throughout  the  nation  indicates  that  re¬ 
tailers  already  are  assuming  this  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  special  reasons  for  such  steps  are, 
hrst:  the  retailer  is  in  an  unusually  strong 
position  to  do  this;  second:  the  retailer  daily 
invites  the  public  into  his  store  and  he  must 
do  all  possible  to  protect  that  public;  and, 
third:  there  are  many  designing  groups  which 
are  interested  in  foisting  a  lot  of  their  own 
pet  ideas  ujx)n  business  and  the  public  in  the 
guise  of  Civilian  Defense.  If  retailers  will 
interest  themselves  in  this  work  they  will  be 
in  position  to  exert  a  healthy  influence  for 
the  preservation  of  American  institutions. 

Push  the  Sale  of  Bonds 

You  will  remember  that  the  dominating 
theme  of  the  great  retail  week  of  September 
15,  1941,  “Retailers  for  Defense”  was  the 
effort  to  promote  the  sale  of  Defense  Stamps 
and  Bonds.  By  this  time  it  is  certain  that 
e\eryone  must  recognize  how  timely  and 
necessarv  that  effort  was.  Today  it  is  more 
than  ever  important.  Retailers  will  continue 
and  accelerate  their  efforts  to  secure  the  sale 
of  the  largest  possible  amounts  of  stamps  and 
bonds. 


part  which  this  great  army  of  retailers  could 
play  as  the  faithful  allies  of  the  government, 
it  seems  an  absurdity  that  high  officials  in 
Washington  should  see  the  .\merican  retailer 
only  as  one  more  over  whom  to  try  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  governmental  control. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  anyone 
in  Washington  to  unbend  to  the  point  of 
soliciting  the  cooperation  of  1,750,000  retail¬ 
ers.  It  seems  to  be  a  lot  more  fun  to  issue 
orders  and  assume  that  only  in  that  way  can 
needful  things  be  done. 

However,  the  American  retailer  has  devel¬ 
oped  certain  skills  which  are  instinctive.  He 
would  have  passed  out  of  the  picture  long 
since  if  he  had  not  learned  to  adapt  himself 
to  changing  conditions  and  this  very  adapta¬ 
bility  will  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 
lo  the  government.  The  time  has  come  when 
retailers  must  adapt  themselves  to  this  war 
and  they  will  do  that  in  spite  of  any  difficul¬ 
ties  which  may  confront  them. 

New  Jobs  for  Retailers 

In  the  matter  of  adaptation  the  first  step 
is  to  learn  that  today  every  business  must  be 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  war  cause.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  retailers  to  conserve  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  those  important  things  which 
gradually  threaten  to  become  increasingly 
scarce.  The  retailer  still  is  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  public.  As  a  matter  of  good 
business  he  will  always  secure  for  his  public 
the  best  things  {xjssible  at  the  most  attractive 
prices  which  the  situation  will  permit. 

His  job  of  providing  what  the  public  must 
have  will  become  increasingly  difficult  as  the 
war  progresses  but  the  retailer  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  do  his  best.  Up  to  date  no¬ 
body  has  ever  been  able  to  do  better  than 
the  retailers’  best.  This  job  of  providing 
what  the  public  needs  will  continue  to  be 
the  most  important  task  but  the  retailer  will 
have  many  other  responsibilities  as  well. 

The  retailer  will  have  to  take  an  active 
part  in  cutting  down  the  use  of  supplies  and 
materials  which  the  government  needs.  He 
should  begin  at  once  to  invite  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  public  in  reducing  the  use  of  tires, 
wrapping  paper  and  packing,  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  things  which  constitute  ad¬ 
juncts  to  retail  service. 

Importance  of  Keeping  Doxon  Prices 

In  the  tremendously  important  problem  of 
keeping  down  prices,  and  thus  prexenting  in¬ 
flation,  many  retailers  for  two  years  and  more 
have  been  zealously  cooperating  through  this 
Association.  That  xvork  should  be  continued 


Control  Expenses  Now 

The  retailer  also  has  an  important  func¬ 
tion  to  perform  in  keeping  down  his  own 
operating  expense.  These  are  times  when 
costs  will  naturally  rise  unless  an  iron-handed 
expense  control  is  established.  Such  rising 
<()sLs  will  necessarily  mean  increased  prices. 
This  xvill  have  its  inevitable  effect  upon  pub¬ 
lic  morale.  When  finally  the  war  is  over  and 
the  period  of  readjustment  and  deflation  sets 
in  the  retailer  will  then  face  the  same  terrible 
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job  ol  cutting  expenses  that  he  faced  in  tlie 
years  following  1929.  The  better  control  now 
exercised  over  expenses  the  less  grief  the  trade 
will  face  later  on. 

Publicity  for  Government  Efforts 

Retailers  also  have  a  great  role  to  play  in 
this  war  by  using  generously  their  publicity 
facilities  to  advance  the  work  of  various  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies.  Advertising  references 
and  the  use  of  window  displays  to  hx  the 
public’s  attention  on  the  things  which  the 
government  finds  necessary  to  communicate 
to  its  citizens  will  get  such  messages  over 
(piicker  and  more  effectively  than  perhaps 
any  other  means  could  do. 

This  war  is  going  to  cost  Americans  more 
in  treasure  and  in  the  lives  of  its  men,  more 
in  the  disarrangement  of  orderly  economic 
proce.sses  than  may  readily  be  guessed  at  this 
time,  but  it  also  will  do  a  great  deal  for  us 
if  we  are  alert  and  resolute  in  our  determina¬ 
tion  to  devote  our  every  effort  to  it,  to  get 
it  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  make 
sure  that  when  it  has  passed  it  will  not  have 
taken  with  it  those  imjx)rtant  liberties  which 
we  prize  as  the  bulwarks  of  our  national  life. 


THE  TIRE  RATIONING  ORDER 

Although  retailers  have  been  left  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  consideration  in  the  issu- 
^  ing  of  the  Tire  Rationing  order,  it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  an  expression  of 
admiration  for  the  prompt  and  business-like 
way  in  which  this  rationing  plan  has  been 
handled  up  to  this  date. 

The  automobile,  the  truck  and  the  bus 
play  so  large  a  part  in  American  life,  and  the 
numbers  in  use  are  so  staggering,  that  at  first 
glance  it  would  seem  well-nigh  impossible  to 
work  out  any  practical  plan  whereby  the 
availability  of  tires  could  quickly  be  restricted 
on  any  basis  which  had  in  it  even  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  fairness. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  are  in  the 
tire  order  elements  of  unfairness,  perhaps 
errors,  which  seem  entirely  unjustifiable  and 
which  may  prove  costly  in  terms  of  nd)ber. 
but  that  was  inevitable.  The  surprising  thing 
is  the  promptness  with  which  the  plan  was 
developed  and  promulgated  and  also  that  it 
does  not  contain  even  greater  inconsistencies. 

W'e  cannot  conceive  of  any  g<K)d  which  can 
come  Irom  allowing  tires  for  trucks  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  deliver  their  products  to  retail 
stores  and  no  tires  for  retailers’  trucks  to  de¬ 
liver  the  same  goods  to  the  consumer.  In  the 


case  of  furniture,  and  other  heavy  and  bulky 
merchandise,  it  must  be  realized  that  if  the 
retailer  cannot  deliver  such  gtxjds  to  his  cus¬ 
tomer  he  will  have  no  need  to  bily  from  the 
manufacturer  and  such  imanufacturer  will 
have  no  need  of  tires, 

Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  tire  rationing  plan,  can, 
of  course,  meet  all  objections  with  the  irre¬ 
futable  statement— "We  just  have  not  enough 
rubber  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing.’’  That 
uiKjuestionably  is  true,  but,  inasmuch  as  a 
certain  portion  of  the  available  supply  is  be¬ 
ing  ear-marked  for  the  use  of  industry,  we 
think  that  a  fairer  division  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  business  might  be  made  with- 
t)ut  increasing  the  gross  number  of  tires  so 
allocated. 

It  deserves  to  have  comment  also  that 
under  the  rationing  order  which  specifically 
denies  tires  to  anyone  delivering  to  "the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer”  the  suppliers  of  milk  and 
bread  to  the  consumers  may  not  have  tires, 
but  the  brewery  trucks  which  deliver  to 
saloons  apparently  are  in  the  “eligible”  classi¬ 
fications.  We  find  ourselves  wondering 
whether  the  undertaker  is  to  be  allowed  tires. 
Care  of  the  dead  certainly  involves  the  ulti¬ 
mate  deliverv  to  the  “ultimate  consumer” 
and  so  seems  to  be  prohibited. 

Meanwhile,  however,  retailers  cheerfully 
will  accept  the  tire  rationing  order  as  one 
of  the  necessities  of  the  war  effort.  They  will 
conserve  the  use  of  such  tires  as  they  have  by 
programs  inviting  the  consumer  to  carry  small 
packages  and  by  placing  limitations  on 
C.O.D.’s,  pickups  and  special  deliveries,  etc.  as 
we  have  advised  in  an  earlier  “special 
bulletin.” 

riiis  time  the  retailer  has  been  smacked 
stjuarely  in  the  eye.  It  will  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  observe  whether  this  is  any  part 
of  a  settled  conviction  in  Washington  that 
retailers,  and  retail  service,  are  unimportant. 
If  that  disposition  seems  to  be  held  in  official 
( ircles  it  mav  call  for  a  little  show  of  militancy 
from  time  to  time,  .Many  changes  in  business 
practice  will,  of  course,  be  made  necessary  by 
the  war  but  the  war  must  not  be  made  the 
excuse  for  compelling  changes  which  are  not 
necessary  or  desirable. 

We  will  all  readily  admit,  however,  that  to 
attempt  to  administer  a  plan  of  this  sort  on 
such  a  grand  scale  is  not  a  job  that  most  men 
would  like  to  undertake  and,  under  the  cir- 
( umstances,  we  should  feel  increased  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  intelligence  and  resolution  of 
Mr.  Henderson’s  division  despite  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  place  retailers  among  the  goats. 

-Jam:\rv  8,  1942 
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One  big  reason  for  playing  such 
favorites  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Can¬ 
non  realizes  towel  needs  are  year 
round . . .  and  advertises  accordingly. 
Tell  your  customers  month  after 
month,  insistently  and  convincingly, 
about  the  new  Cannon  developments 
in  your  department. 


It  is  a  campaign  that  makes  every  day 
a  towel  promotion.  It  works  to  keep 
your  profits  at  their  peak  every  week. 


J.  Algernon  Winmill  has  soap  in  one  eye 
. . .  and  fire  in  the  other. 

For  Mr.  Winmill  wants  a  towel. 


That  it  does  its  job  is  amply  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  certainty  that  more 
towel  shoppers  look  for  the  Cannon 
label  than  for  any  other  whenever 
they  buy.  JVhich  means,  of  course, 
that  merchants  who  stock  Cannon 
have  the  open-sesame  to  volume  on 
their  shelves. 


Does  he  care  if  the  laundry  left  this  morn¬ 
ing?  Does  he  give  a  hoot  if  the  White  Sales 
don’t  start  till  a  week  from  Wednesday? 
He  does  not,  dear  reader.  He  needs  a 
towel  NOW.  Will  Mrs.  Winmill  hear  about 
thisf  And  how! 


Thus  Algernon  has  inadvertently  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  primary  buying  principle.  He’s 
joined  the  sect  whose  motto  is — 

^^tOfi^Cet  ’em  when  you  need  ’em 


MORt  CVfOCNCC  or  CAMMOM  LEADERSHIP 

In  a  comparison  of  towel  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  in  consumer  magazines,*  the  Cannon 
program  —  consistently  dominant  —  looms 
larger  than  all  other  bath  towel  manufac¬ 
turers  combined! 

_ •Source:  P.I.B.  Reports 


And  he’s  got  a  lot  of  company  among  your  customers. 
In  fact,  J.  A.  and  his  ilk  make  up — 

of  your  paying  public 


We  know,  because  that’s  the  number  who  told  us  so 
in  our  recent  consumer  towel  survey.  ’ 

Yes,  62.2%  get  ’em  when  they  need  ’em  . . .  which  may 
be  today,  tomorrow,  or  most  any  time. 


cannon 


And  when  they  do  need  ’em,  the  call  is  for  Cannon. 
(More  than  half  the  women  interviewed  told  us  diat  too.) 
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Any  forecast  for  1942  should  start  and  perhaps  stop  with  the  brief  statement  that 
the  Big  Business  of  the  year  will  be  production  and  more  production  for  war. 
^  All  civilian  endeavors  will  be  considered  secondary  despite  the  fact  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  130  millions  will  be  under  arms.  Taking  care  of  the  rest  of 
the  p>opulation  with  jobs  and  meeting  in  some  way  the  demand  for  consumer  goods 
will  be  no  small  task.  Briefly  the  question  for  industry  to  solve  is  how  to  “Keep  ’em 
buying”,  while  we  “Keep  ’em  flying.”  \ 

While  it  seems  certain  that  a  sizable  sum  from  war  appropriations  will  seep 
through  for  purchase  of  consumer  goods,  three  major  factors  app)ear  prominently  on 
the  economic  horizon— R.\TIONING— PRICING- TAXING.  The  tire  allocation 
order;  no  new  cars  for  civilian  use  and  the  restriction  of  certain  basic  materials  for  war 
purposes  are  in  themselves  forecasts  of  the  civilian  problems  ahead.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  Congress  to  guard  against  unbridled  inflation  by  controlling  prices'lends  empha¬ 
sis  to  America’s  will  to  win.  The  increase  in  tax  rates  which  Congress  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  adds  to  the  economic  uncertainties. 

Yes;  this  is  an  unpredictable  year  for  America.  .\s  for  Retailing  it  can  and  will 
take  whatever  is  in  store  for  it— with  courage  and  a  determination  to  win  unsurpassed  by 
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SALIENT  FEATURES  OF  THE  SENATE  PRICE 
CONTROL  RILL.  PRORARLT  DUE  FOR  REVIS 


w 


IN  CONFERENCE.  AS  IT  DIFFERS  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  RILL.  RUT  A  DEFINITE  FORESHADOW 


INC  OF  WHAT  MAT  RE  EXPECTED. 


BY  LEW  NANH 


January  7,  1942 

IT  is  natural  for  men  in  business 
to  dread  the  idea  of  govern¬ 
mental  price  control.  Every 
business  has  its  own  individuality, 
reflecting  the  p>ersonality  and  the 
]X)licies  of  those  who  built  it. 
Every  business  is  a  little  different 
from  every  other  business.  What 
would  not  seriously  hurt  one  con¬ 
cern  might  spell  disaster  for  others. 

Government  agencies,  esj>ecially 
in  a  time  of  war,  cannot  give  too 
much  time  to  a  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  individual  concerns. 
They  must  deal  with  business  en 
masse.  Consequently  it  is  inevita¬ 
ble  that  government  regulation 
must  have  an  element  of  inflexi¬ 
bility  which  can  prove  seriously 
damaging  to  many  individual  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  it  is  the  instinctive 
realization  of  this  fact  which 
leads  men  of  business  to 
fear  such  measures  as  gov¬ 
ernmental  price  control. 


The  individual  business  man,  in 
his  consideration  of  this  situation, 
is  likely  to  believe  that  if  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  government  could 
thoroughly  understand  his  business 
and  his  methods  he  would  have 
little  to  fear.  In  the  retail  field  the 
merchant  knows  that  his  profits  are 
not  unduly  large.  He  has  known 
recent  years  in  which  there  were 
no  profits  but  substantial  losses. 
He  knows  that  he  cannot  sell  one 
article,  or  a  group  of  articles,  at  a 
high  mark-up  and  then,  get  out  of 
business  with  a  substantial  profit. 
His  business  compels  him  to  buy 
again  as  he  sells  and  when  he 
reaches  the  end  of  a  period,  as  like¬ 
ly  as  not,  what  had  looked  like 
profit  turns  out  to  be  a  loss. 

The  retailer  also  knows  that  it 
never  has  been  possible,  and  it 
never  will  be  possible,  to 
sell  all  his  merchandise  at 
a  uniform  mark-up.  He 
knows  the  margin  which 
he  makes  for  any  depart¬ 
ment,  or  for  the  whole 
store,  is  achieved  by  a  wide 
variety  of  mark-ups,  some 
of  them  handsome  and 
many  of  them  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  higher-mark¬ 
up  items  have  helped  him 
to  a  fair  average.  He  knows 
that  this  is  not  a  condition 
peculiar  to  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  for  he  sees  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself,  through  the 
Post  Office  Department, 
reaping  a  handsome  profit 
on  first  class  mail  only  to 
lose  it  again  on  other 
classes.  He  is  aware  that 
surgeons  and  physicians  are 
obliged  on  one  of>eration 
to  charge  enough  to  cover 
in  some  part  what  they 
lose  on  others.  This  is  im¬ 


plicit  in  every  experience  of  life. 

Knowing  these  things,  and  an¬ 
ticipating  that  they  will  not  be  un- 
dersttxxl  by  government  adminis¬ 
trators,'  it  is  natural  enough  for  the 
retailer,  and  for  other  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  to  fear  that  those  charged 
with  the  inflexible  processes  of  gov¬ 
ernment  price  control  will  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  situation  and  that 
once  such  control  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  there  may  be  a  strong  possi¬ 
bility  that  ambitious  representa¬ 
tives  of  government  will  seize  eager¬ 
ly  upon  some  item  upon  which  his 
mark-up  has  been  liberal  and,  with¬ 
out  consideration  of  the  many 
other  items  which  he  sells  without 
profit,  he  may  be  pilloried  for  at¬ 
tempted  profiteering. 

The  Case  for  Price  Control 

These  are  very  real  possibilities 
and  yet  apparently  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  government  price  con¬ 
trol  at  no  distant  date.  All  indica¬ 
tions  promise  early  enactment  of 
the  price  control  bill,  and  since  we 
have  entered  the  war  the  provisions 
of  that  measure  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  stiffened  in  the  Senate. 
Price  control  is  something  which 
we  must  accept  because  it  is  now 
vitally  necessary.  Let  us  consider 
a  few  paragraphs  from  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  which  has  just  worked  the 
House  bill  over  and  reported  it  to 
the  whole  Committee.  You  will 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  these  things 
make  good  sense  and,  if  we  are 
sincere  in  our  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  winning  of  the  war,  govern¬ 
ment  price  control  is  one  of  the 
things  which  we  mean  when  we 
talk  vaguely  of  making  sacrifices 
for  the  national  cause.  The  report 
says: 
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“We  were  concerned  with 
the  danger  of  inflation  even 
before  December  7.  During 
the  month  of  November  1941 
defense  expenditures  were  at 
the  rate  of  about  $2,000,000,- 
000,  and  that  rate  was  increas¬ 
ing.  The  government  needed 
and  was  buying  vast  quantities 
of  weapons  and  supplies.  This 
not  only  reduced  the  volume 
of  goods  available  for  con¬ 
sumer  use  but  simultaneously 
enlarged  the  demand  for  those 
goods.  Automobile  plants  were 
beginning  to  make  tanks  and 
planes,  not  pleasure  cars.  For 
even  we  had  no  such  abun¬ 
dance  of  metals  and  machine 
tools  as  to  continue  the  unre¬ 
stricted  pnxluction  of  both. 
Production  for  civilian  use  was 
decreasing.  More  men  with 
steady  jobs  meant  larger  pay¬ 
rolls.  Purchasing  jx)wer  was 
increasing. 

“Under  normal  competitive 
conditions,  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  operate  so  that  higher 
prices  either  reduce  demand  or 
bring  out  increased  supply 
with  consequent  readjustments 
in  the  price  structure.  But 
when  as  a  physical  matter  sup¬ 
ply  can  no  longer  be  increased 
or  must  even  be  curtailed,  and 
when  demand  remains  insist¬ 
ent,  the  result  is  inflation  with 
all  of  its  tragic  disruptions.” 

As  to  the  progress  of  inflation 
to  the  present  or  the  recent  past, 
the  report  has  this  to  say: 

“On  December  1,  1941,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In¬ 
dex  of  28  basic  commodities 
had  already  increased  about 
57  percent  beyond  its  August, 
1939  level;  wholesale  prices 
generally  had  increased  about 
23  percent,  and  the  cost  of 


living  12  percent.  More  alarm¬ 
ing  even  than  the  total  ad¬ 
vance  was  the  accelerating 
rate  of  increase.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  nine  months  there  had 
occurred  one-half  of  the  total 
advance  in  basic  commodity 
prices,  two-thirds  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  wholesale  prices,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Nor  was 
there  any  reason  to  supjx>se 
that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  would  lie  re¬ 
duced,  because  much  of  the 
advance  in  wholesale  prices 
had  not  yet  been  reflected  in 
the  retail  markets.” 

.\fter  reciting  the  fact  that  the 
military  needs  must  grow  continu¬ 
ously  the  report  states,  “Effective 
price  control,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  must  no  longer  be  de¬ 
layed.” 

“If  we  fail  on  this  sector  of 
the  domestic  front,  whatever 
our  success  in  the  field,  on  the 
sea,  or  in  the  air,  victory  will 
be  bitter.  For  of  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  war,  except  hu¬ 
man  slaughter,  inflation  is 
the  most  destructive.  This 


the  effect 


of  inflation, 
whether  on  national 
morale,  war  produc¬ 
tion,  or  dollar  indebtedness.” 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
this  report,  but  these  quotations 
seem  to  establish  soundly  the  vital 
need  of  some  form  of  price  con¬ 
trol.  However,  while  we  may  read¬ 
ily  admit  that  the  time  has  come 
for  price  control  we  have  a  natural 
interest  in  the  form  that  such  con¬ 
trol  will  take  and,  if  we  believe 
that  provisions  of  the  proposed  act 
are  likely  to  be  ineffective  or  un¬ 


fair  it  is  our  responsibility  to  speak 
out  and  make  ourselves  heard. 

Provisions  of  the  Act 

One  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  bill 
which  probably  will  soon  be  en¬ 
acted  is  that  it  provides  for  the 
controlling  of  prices,  and  of  rents, 
without  providing  control  of  those 
important  elements  which  make 
prices.  A  great  deal  already  has 
been  said  about  the  failure  to  con¬ 
trol  wages  and  we  need  not  waste 
time  on  that.  It  seemingly  is  the 
belief  in  the  administration  that  if 
prices  are  held  down  there  will  be 
no  inclination  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  demand  wage  boosts.  That  may 
prove  true.  We  hope  it  will  and 
we  are  among  those  who  would 
prefer  to  see  labor  cooperate  in 
this  regard  rather  than  be  subject 
to  government  control. 

The  authority  of  price  control 
is  to  be  lodged  in  a  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator,  who  unquestionably  is  to 
be  Leon  Henderson.  The  sub-com¬ 
mittee  considered  and  rejected  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  that 
the  Administrator  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  and  his  authority 
divided  with  a  five  man 
Board.  The  report  says 
that  several  difficulties 
would  attend  such  a 
plan,  among  them  being 
the  necessity  of  the 
Board  duplicating  the 
staff  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor  or  else  being  obliged 
to  review  his  proposals 
on  the  basis  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  evidence.  .Also  such 
a  dual  system  would 
stimulate  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  would  prevail  in  business 
and  widespread  disregard  of  the 
Administrator’s  action. 

The  bill  as  rejwrted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  requires  the  .Administrator 
to  accompany  any  price  or  rent 
regulation  by  a  statement  of  the 
considerations  underlying  his  ac¬ 
tion.  This,  it  w’as  believed,  would 
enable  the  Administrator  to  retain 
public  confidence  and  supjjort. 

An  opjX)rtunity  is  guaranteed  to 
individuals  to  be  heard  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  price  or  rent  regulations 
through  the  filing  of  protests  with 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Latiii-American  Merchandise  for  Sale — 
and  in  Quantity — at  Macy’s 

By  William  H.  Howard 
Exec.  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

On  January  17th— the  day  after  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Ck)nvention  closes  in  New  York— R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
will  present  to  the  public  the  results  of  eight 
months  of  preparation  for  a  gigantic  Latin- 
American  Fair.  Here  is  the  story  of  how  the  job 
was  done.  Like  the  Latin-American  Fair  itself  it 
calls  for  the  thoughtful  appraisal  of  every  retailer 
who  has  his  mind  fixed  on  the  future. 


HERE’S  nothing  radically 
new  about  the  idea  of  North 
American  stores  selling  the 
products  of  Latin  America.  It’s 
been  thought  of  and  talked  of  for 
years.  The  only  trouble  is— noth¬ 
ing’s  been  done! 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  Leon 
Mandel’s  article,  “Peru  as  a  North 
American  Market,’’  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  it  because 
at  that  very  time,  sizable  shipments 
were  arriving  at  Macy’s  from  Peru 
—and  from  all  the  rest  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  Latin-American  republics. 

We,  at  Macy’s,  agree  with  every 
word  of  Mr.  Mandel’s  splendid 
article,  and  his  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  the  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  market.  We  have  been  buying 
goods  from  certain  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  exjierimentally,  for  several 
years.  But,  since  the  inception  of 
the  idea  for  a  huge  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  Fair  about  eight  months  ago, 
it  was  necessary  to  conceive  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  approach  to  the 
whole  subject. 

Macy’s  Objectives 

It  was  believed  that  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  if  encouraged 
and  guided  in  their  efforts,  could 
produce  merchandise  in  quantity 
which  would  replace  goods  former¬ 


ly  bought  in  European  and  Orient¬ 
al  markets.  But  first  a  job  had  to 
be  done— to  convince  Latin-Ameri- 
cans  that  United  States  retailers 
were  serious  in  their  intentions  of 
building  a  lasting  trade  relation¬ 
ship,  and  to  educate  their  manu¬ 
facturers  to  produce  merchandise 
which  would  sell  to  the  consumers 
of  North  America  in  quantity. 

It  was  determined  that  to  achieve 
a  result  which  would  outlast  the 
present  curb  on  certain  markets, 
any  industrial  development  had  to 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  non-competi¬ 
tive  with  our  own  manufacturing 
structure.  As  a  consequence,  the 
prime  factor  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  relative  importance  of  each 
market  was  based  on  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  different  raw  materials 
and  specialized  labor.  So,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Brazil  was  highlighted  for 
its  wealth  of  rare  woods;  the  Argen¬ 
tine  for  an  abundant  supply  of 
hides  and  wool;  Chile  for  copper 
and  rare  woods;  Bolivia  for  silver 
and  tin,  etc.  In  addition,  an  en¬ 
deavor  was  made  to  discover  in 
each  country  interesting  products 
to  complement  our  own  supplies 
of  decorative  accessories  of  all 
sorts,  and  in  addition  to  locate 
suitable  centers  to  replace  lost 
foreign  resources.  As  an  instance, 
Italian  type  earthenware  was  dup¬ 


licated  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Peru.  Adequate  assort¬ 
ments  of  certain  types  of  French 
lisle  hose  were  found  in  Brazil.  In 
that  country,  also,  a  perfect  substi¬ 
tute  was  discovered  for  the  cotton 
rugs  which  were  formerly  imported 
from  Belgium  and  Italy.  Chile  and 
Brazil  have  made  interesting  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  manufacture  of  fabric 
gloves,  formerly  supplied  by 
Czechoslavakia  and  Germany;  and 
both  the  Argentine  and  Brazil  pro¬ 
duce  leather  gloves  of  the  type 
formerly  imported  from  Italy  and 
France.  The  cotton  industry  of 
Brazil  is  learning  to  comp)ete  with 
the  former  Czechoslavakian  market 
in  the  production  of  fine  shirtings. 
And  all  of  the  Latin-American  re¬ 
publics  are  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  their  clever  and  in¬ 
genious  artisans  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  they  have  of  sup¬ 
plying  this  country  with  a  large 
variety  of  handmade  goods  on 
which  Europe  had  a  virtual  mo¬ 
nopoly. 

Getting  The  Goods 

The  buying  of  merchandise 
wasn’t  an  easy  job.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  raw 
materials  throughout  all  of  Latin- 
.\merica,  and  adequate  skilled 
labor— it  is  equally  true  that  a  rela- 
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Examples  of  merchandise  to  be  shown  in  the  Latin-American  Fair- 
alligator  handbag  from  Argentina,  cologne  with  real  flower  inside  from 
Brazil,  silver  jewelry  from  Mexico,  lacquered  gourd  powder  jar  from 
Mexico,  jug  from  Peru. 


Floor  plan  for  the  Latin-American  Fair.  Sixty-thousand 
square  feet  of  space  on  Macy’s  fifth  floor  have  been  given 
over  to  the  largest  assortment  of  Latin-.American  mer¬ 
chandise  ever  assembled  in  this  countrv. 


Latin-American  landmarks.  The  the  development  of  cultural  and 
entire  layout  has  been  designed  to  trade  relations.  One  of  the  most 
give  visitors  a  true  sample  of  Latin-  encouraging  signs  is  the  determina- 
-American  life— and  to  provide  a  tion  of  North  American  business 
colorful  and  dramatic  background  men  to  opsen  up  new  markets  for 
for  the  merchandise.  the  products  of  Latin-American 

A  single  example  of  the  research  countries— not  as  a  substitute  for 
which  has  gone  into  the  prepara-  European  markets  tempiorarily  par- 
tion  of  the  Fair  is  the  trip  made  alyzed  but  as  a  permanent  program 
recently  by  Leigh  Allen,  of  our  of  reciprocal  trade. 

Display  Department.  He  travelled  “We  at  Macy’s  believe  that  some- 
more  than  30,000  miles  through  thing  can  be  done  to  foster  this 
Latin-America,  gathering  materials  trade  development  at  once  .  .  .  We 
and  ideas  to  incorporate  in  the  have  stoppied  talking  and  started 
Fair.  In  all  the  countries  he  was  working  .  .  .  We  have  begun  to 
given  the  fullest  cooperation  of  buy  on  a  scale  which,  when  we  are 
governmental  agencies.  joined  by  other  retailers,  should 

.  provide  ample  encouragement  to 

Reactions  To  Plan  manufacturers  in  Latin-America 

We  have  been  extremely  grati-  that  their  products  are  wanted  and 
fied  by  the  favorable  reactions  to  will  be  bought.” 
the  plans  for  the  Fair.  Typical  of  reactions  is  the  fol- 

Jack  I.  Straus,  president  of  R.  H.  lowing  excerpt  from  the  editorial 
Macy,  made  the  first  announce-  page  of  one  of  New  York’s  daily 
ment  of  the  Latin-American  Fair  papiers: 

at  a  luncheon  which  was  held  at  “Two  news  items  app>eared  in 
the  Waldorf  Astoria,  several  yesterday’s  pap>ers.  One  told  of  the 
months  ago.  Present  were  diplo-  signing  of  a  trade  treaty  between 
matic  representatives  of  Latin-  .Argentina  and  the  U.  S.  The  other 
American  countries  and  newspapjer  concerned  Macy’s  announcement  of 
and  business  executives.  •  a  planned  Latin-American  Fair  .  .  . 

“Never  in  history,”  he  said.  We  cannot  help  wondering  if  the 
“have  the  interests  of  North  and  long-run  effect  of  what  Macy  &  Co. 
South  America  been  so  intertwined  is  doing  is  not  likely  to  outweigh 
in  working  together  for  democracy,  what  our  State  Department  is  do- 
for  px>litical  understanding  and  for  {Continued  on  page  51) 
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Sage-Alien  Set-Up  a  Model 
for  Civilian  Defense  Units 

By  Edward  Hoyt 

Secretary,  Retailers’  Committee  on  Civilian  Defense 


WHETHER  or  not  American 
cities  and  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers  are  going  to  be 
subjected  to  enemy  bombing  at¬ 
tacks  ("token”  or  otherwise!)  the 
job  of  organizing  efficient  civilian 
defense  units  in  communities,  in¬ 
dustries  and  retail  establishments, 
has  been  going  ahead  at  an  ac¬ 
celerating  pace  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  broader  values  of  such  or¬ 
ganizations,  particularly  in  retail 
stores,  was  stressed  weeks  ago  by 
Edward  N.  Allen,  President  of  Sage 
Allen  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Retailers’  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civilian  Defense. 

Mr.  Allen  foresees  many  possi¬ 
ble  war-inspired  eventualities  other 
than  actual  air  raids,  wherein  a 
smooth  working  and  well  trained 
civilian  defense  organization  may 
prove  of  immeasurable  value.  Plots 
of  various  sorts,  aimed  at  causing 
damage  and  precipitating  panicky 
conditions,  can  only  be  effectively 
met  if  prepared  for  in  advance. 

Early  Warning 

On  November  24th  last  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  sent  out  its  first  bulletin  on 
Civilian  Defense,  urging  stores  in 
every  section  of  the  country  to 
immediately  set  about  organizing 
their  own  defense  units— as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  any  and  every  war 
eventuality. 

Exactly  two  weeks  later  war  with 
Japan  had  been  declared  and  two 
days  after  that  the  other  Axis  Pow¬ 
ers  had  entered  the  picture.  Many 
stores  began,  on  receipt  of  the  first 
special  bulletin,  to  organize  their 
own  staffs,  and  this  wise  action 
was,  naturally,  intensively  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  actual  war  status  that 
so  soon  developed. 

Of  the  detailed  plans  and  charts 
forwarded  to  the  Association’s 
head  offices,  from  various  stores 
and  groups,  it  would  appear  that 


the  Sage-Alien  Civilian  Defense 
procedure  had  been  widely  adopted 
as  a  good  working  model,  because 
these  later  programs  bear,  in  many 
instances,  a  striking  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Hartford  store’s  plan. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  Mr.  Allen  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  people  as  a 
pioneer  in  retail  defense  measures. 
As  an  important  munitions  manu¬ 
facturing  center,  Hartford  is  one 
of  the  "target  areas”  so  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Civilian  Defense  litera¬ 
ture.  Hartford  industries  had  taken 
preliminary  defense  steps  against 
potential  air  raids  many  months 
ago,  but  stores  generally  had  not, 
before  December  7th,  manifested 
very  much  interest.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Sage  Allen  &  Co. 

Sage-Alien  Plan 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  one  resjjonsible  p>erson  in  com¬ 
plete  command,  Mr.  Allen  ap- 
p>ointed  James  Kerr,  store  super¬ 
intendent,  as  “Senior  Warden”, 
and  the  entire  Store  Defense  Coun¬ 
cil  operates  under  his  personal  di¬ 
rection. 

J.  D.  Nathan,  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  apparel,  is 
assistant  warden,  and  the  support¬ 
ing  organization  is  divided  into 
four  categories,  including: 

Store  Utilities,  under  William 
Haine;  Office  Records  Control, 
under  R.  B.  Conlon;  Panic  Con¬ 
trol  and  First  Aid,  under  Miss  B. 
Lincoln,  and  Store  or  Merchandise 
Control,  under  J.  J.  Egan. 

This  protection  plan  has  been 
functioning  since  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  Air  Raid  Warden  and 
First  Aid  classes  were  conducted 
for  store  employee  volunteers. 
Nine  delivery  trucks  have  been 
prepared  for  10-minute  conversion 
into  emergency  ambulance  duty. 
A  special  paint  has  been  procured 
for  signs  for  exits  and  stairways  in 


case  of  blackouts  or  if  light  and 
p>ower  were  to  suddenly  halt. 

Deputy  wardens  have  been 
coached  to  lead  customers  from 
the  several  floors  to  a  safety  zone. 
As  the  organization  now  stands, 
Mr.  Kerr  states  that  they  are  fully 
prepared  for  any  emergency.  Cool 
heads  among  the  store’s  900  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  selected  for  the 
most  resf>onsible  deputy  posts. 

The  whole  Sage-Alien  set-up  and 
procedure  has  received  the  personal 
endorsement  of  Brigadier  General 
L.  D.  Gasser,  War  Department 
member  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  in  Washington.  Indicat¬ 
ing  the  broad  purpose  of  this 
whole  defense  movement.  General 
Gasser  recently  said: 

“The  Executive  Order  of  May 
20,  1941,  which  created  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  provided  for 
the  development  and  execution  of 
plans  to  afford  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  to  life  and  prop)erty  in  the 
event  of  emergency,  including  the 
recruiting  and  training  of  civilian 
auxiliaries,  and  to  disseminate  to 
the  proper  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  state  and  local 
governments,  such  information 
concerning  civil  defense  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  emerg¬ 
ency  needs.” 

Hartford  Set-Up 

On  Monday,  December  8th,  the 
chairman  and  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Board,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  charge  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board,  and  Edward  N.  Allen,  met 
in  Hartford  to  discuss  the  position 
of  the  retailer  in  the  war  emergency 
and  the  assistance  he  could  give  to 
civilian  and  national  defense. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Lew  Hahn, 
general  manager  of  N.R.D.G.A., 
Henry  H.  Weiner,  manager  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Defense  SavingsJ*av-Roll  Allotment  Plan 


voluntary  helps  workers  provide  for  the  future 

pay-roll 

11  .  '  neiUo  build  future  buying  power 

allotment  ^ 

plan  helps  defend  America  today 

This  is  no  charity  plea.  It  is  a  sound  business  proposition  that 
vitally  concerns  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  your  company, 
your  employees,  and  yourself. 

During  the  post-war  period  of  readjustment,  you  may  be  faced 
with  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  turning  employees  out  into  a 
confused  and  cheerless  world.  But  you,  as  an  employer,  can  do 
something  note  to  help  shape  the  destinies  of  your  people. 
Scores  of  business  heads  have  adopted  the  Voluntary  Pay-roll 
Allotment  Plan  as  a  simple  and  easy  way  for  every  woriter  in 
the  land  to  start  a  systematic  and  continuous  Defense  Bond 
savings  program. 

Many  benefits  .  .  •  present  and  future.  It  is 

more  than  a  sensible  step  toward  reducing  the  ranks  of  the 
post-war  needy.  It  will  help  spread  financial  participation  in 
National  Defense  among  all  of  America’s  wage  earners. 

The  widespread  use  of  this  plan  will  materially  retard  infia* 
tion.  It  will  ’’store”  part  of  our  pyramiding  national  income 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  as  fast  as  it’s  earned,  increasing 
the  demand  for  our  diminishing  supply  of  consumer  goods. 


How  big  does  a  company  have  to  be?  From 

three  employees  on  up.  Sise  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  works 
equally  well  in  stores,  schools,  publishing  houses,  factories,  or 
banks.  This  whole  idea  of  pay-roll  allotment  has  been  evolved 
by  businessmen  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
Each  organiution  adopts  its  own  simple,  eflkient  application 
of  the  idea  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  its  own  set-op 

No  chore  at  aU,  The  system  is  so  simple  that  A.  T.  ft  T. 
uses  exactly  the  tame  easy  card  system  that  is  being  used  by 
hundreds  of  companies  having  fewer  than  25  employees!  It  is 
simple  enough  to  be  handled  by  a  check-mark  on  a  card  each 
pay  day. 

Plenty  of  help  avcdlable.  Although  this  is  your  plan 
when  you  put  it  into  effect,  the  Treasury  Department  is  ready 
and  willing  to  give  you  all  kinds  of  help.  Local  civilian  com¬ 
mittees  in  48  States  are  set  up  to  have  eiqierienced  men  work 
with  yon  just  as  much  at  you  want  them  to,  and  no  more. 

Truly,  about  all  you  have  to  do  it  to  indicate  your  willingness 
to  get  your  organization  started.  We  will  supply  most  of  the 
necessary  material,  and  no  end  of  help. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  a  closer  look.  Sending  in 
the  coupon  in  no  way  obligates  you  to  install  the  Plan.  It  will 
simply  give  yon  a  chance  to  scrutinize  the  available  material  and 
see  what  other  companies  are  already  doing.  It  will  bring  yon 
samples  of  literature  explaining  the  benefits  to  employees  and 
describing  the  various  denominations  of  Defense  Savings  Bonds 
that  can  be  purchased  through  the  Plan. 

Sending  the  coupon  does  nothing  more  than  signify  that  yon 
are  anxious  to  do  something  to  help  keep  your  people  off  relief 
when  defense  production  sloughs  off;  something  to  enable  all 


wage  earners  to  participate  in  financing  Defense;  something  to 
^  provide  tomorrow’s  buying  power  for  your  prod- 

ucts;  something  to  get  money  right  now  for  guns 
and  tanks  and  planes  and  ships. 

France  left  it  to  ’’hit-ormiss”  .  .  .  and  missed. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  act!  Mail  the  coupon 
or  write  Treasury  Department,  Section  A,  709 
Twelfth  St,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


And  don’t  overlook  the  immediate  benefit  .  .  .  money  for 
defense  materials,  quickly,  continuously,  willingly. 

Let*s  do  it  the  American  way  I  America’s  talent  for 
working  out  emergency  problems,  democratically,  is  being 
tested  today.  As  always,  we  will  work  it  out,  without  pressure 
or  coercion  ...  in  that  old  American  way;  each  businessman 
strengthening  his  own  house;  not  waiting  for  his  neighbor  to  do 
it.  That  custom  has,  throughout  history,  enabled  America  to 
get  things  done  of  its  own  free  will. 

In  emergencies,  America  doesn't  do  things 
** hit-or-miss."  We  would  get  there  eventually  if  we 
just  left  it  to  everybody’s  whim  to  buy  Defense  Bonds  when  they 
thought  of  it.  But  we’re  a  nation  of  businessmen  who  under¬ 
stand  that  the  way  to  get  a  thing  done  is  to  systematise  the  oper^ 
ation.  That  is  why  so  many  employers  are  getting  back  of  this 
Voluntary  Savings  Plan. 

Like  most  efficient  systems,  it  is  amazingly  simple.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  offer  your  employees  the  convenience  of  having 
a  fixed  sum  allotted,  from  each  pay  envelope,  to  the  purchase  of 
Defense  Bonds.  The  employer  bolds  these  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  and  delivers  a  Bond  to  the  employee  each  time 
his  allotments  accumulate  to  a  sufficient  amount. 

Each  employee  who  chooses  to  start  this  savings  plan  decides 
for  himself  the  denomination  of  the  Bonds  to  be  purchased  and 
the  amount  to  be  allotted  from  his  wages  each  pay  day. 


Please  eend  me  the  free  kit  of  material  beiii«  used  by 
companiee  that  have  installed  the  Voluntary  Defense 
Savings  Pay-Roll  Allotment  Plan. 
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The  Bright  Future  of  Plastics  in  the 
Consumer  Goods  Industries 

By  Donald  S.  McKenzie 

Manager  of  Sales,  Plastics  Department,  General  Electric  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


War  production  now  is  using  a  large  part  of  the  plastics 
supply,  blit  the  industry  plans  for  a  great  consumer  day. 


IF  you  believe  in  the  theory  that 
good  things  are  worth  waiting 
for,  you  are  unquestionably  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  abreast  of  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  the  plastics 
industry. 

That  plastics  are  good  things, 
and  will  serve  as  an  imp>etus  to  the 
sales  of  consumer  goods  when  nor¬ 
mal  times  are  again  in  effect,  is 
easily  seen.  You  have  only  to  con¬ 
sider  the  combination  of  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  possess  over  other 
materials  to  be  convinced.  You 
will  find  they  are  definitely  worth 
waiting  for. 

But  why  do  we  have  to  wait? 
Quite  frankly,  plastics  are  today 
among  the  materials  hard  to  get. 
And  from  present  indications,  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  they  will 
be  increasingly  scarce  for  items  sold 
over  a  department  store  counter 
until  the  day  the  Hitler  problem 
is  solved  or  until  the  authorities 
of  the  government  decide  that  con¬ 
sumer  goods  are  a  more  necessary 
part  of  our  way  of  living  than  they 
are  considered  now. 

Sources  of  Scarcity 

The  scarcity  of  plastics  can  be 
traced  to  a  number  of  different 
things.  In  the  first  place,  some  of 
the  raw  materials  which  go  to  make 
up  plastics  are  the  same  materials 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gun  powder  and  other  muni¬ 
tions.  Secondly,  the  great  majority 
of  the  available  raw  materials  are 
being  used  to  produce  plastics 
parts  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  for  airplanes,  tanks,  battle¬ 
ships,  tractors  and  the  various 
other  equipment  now  being  pro¬ 


duced  for  defense  of  .America. 

To  the  layman,  this  is  probably 
difficult  to  understand,  and  logical¬ 
ly  so.  For  the  plastics  industry  has 
been  built  up  on  a  program  that 
emphasized  the  color  and  beauty 
of  the  materials  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  cosmetic  cases,  ring  boxes, 
fountain  pens,  gadgets,  novelties, 
toys,  etc.  The  general  conception 
has  been  that  these  are  the  only 
things  for  which  plastics  have  been 
used  and  it  is  still  news  to  most 
people  that  plastics  have  been  used 
for  30  years  for  electrical  insula¬ 
tion,  gears,  steel-mill  bearings  and 
the  like.  With  the  exception  of  the 
use  of  lucite  as  airplane  cockpit 
enclosures,  the  average  person  has 
little  idea  of  how  plastics  can  help 
in  the  production  of  weapons  for 
the  destruction  of  Hitler. 

Plastics  in  War  Industries 

But  plastics  are  doing  just  this. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  fact  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  alone  is  producing 
about  1000  plastics  parts  for  a 
single  battleship.  Many  of  these 
parts  go  into  motors,  switchgear, 
transformers  and  other  electrical 
equipment  you  seldom  see.  Others 
are  more  obvious,  such  as  lamp 
shades,  switch  plates,  telephone 
equipment,  grilles,  knobs,  outlets 
and  handles.  In  tanks,  plastics  are 
used  for  control  panel  boards.  In 
tractors,  plastics  form  the  housing 
and  cover  of  the  engine’s  magneto. 
And  so  on  down  through  the  line 
of  Army  equipment. 

Equally  impiortant  is  plastics’ 
contribution  to  the  hundreds  of 
industries  which  are  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  products  essen¬ 


tial  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

.A  good  illustration  is  the  fact  that 
plastics  are  used  in  practically 
every  piece  of  equipment  the  en¬ 
tire  General  Electric  Company  pro¬ 
duces.  This  does  not  only  mean 
flatirons,  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  clocks  and  other  appliances. 
It  means  transformers,  switch- 
gear,  air  conditioning  equipment, 
motors,  meters  and  so  forth.  In 
other  factories  the  same  situation 
exists.  Magnetos,  gears,  cams,  junc¬ 
tion  boxes  are  only  a  few  of  the 
items  which  are  made  of  plastics 
for  industry  today. 

Program  for  the  Future 

All  of  which  appiears  to  leave 
the  consumer  goods  industry  out 
in  the  cold  at  the  present  time. 
But  let’s  look  at  the  situation  from 
a  broad  viewpioint. 

The  plastics  people  are  constant¬ 
ly  developing  new  materials.  They 
are  continually  improving  their 
manufacturing  technique.  They 
are  expanding  their  facilities.  .And 
the  logical  conclusion  is  that  there 
will  be  more  types  of  plastics,  a 
greater  quantity  of  plastics,  and 
better  plastics  parts  by  the  time  the 
consumer  goods  industry  can  par¬ 
ticipate  fully  in  the  program  again. 

But  the  brightest  point  in  the 
picture  is  that  plastics  will  give  de¬ 
partment  stores  better  products 
and  more  salable  merchandise  sim¬ 
ply  because  of  the  unique  com¬ 
bination  of  characteristics  which 
they  possess.  In  brief,  there  are 
five  properties  of  plastics  which 
will  be  important  factors  in  this 
achievement: 

1.  Light  weight. 
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The  versatile  plastics  industry  turns 
out  thousands  of  parts  for  war  equip¬ 
ment,  and  consumer  items  from  re¬ 
frigerators  to  lipstick/ containers. 


2.  Warmth  to  the  touch. 

3.  Transparency  or  trans- 
lucency. 

4.  Color. 

5.  Versatility  of  design. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  illus¬ 
trate  just  how  advantageous  these 
features  of  plastics  are  is  to  cite 
some  consumer  gotxls  items  which 
liave  made  wide  use  of  these  mate¬ 
rials. 

Let  us  take  cosmetic  containers 
as  one  example,  l.ipstick  or  cream 
rouge  containers  made  of  plastics 
are  light  in  weight  (plastics  have 
only  half  the  specific  gravity  of 
aluminum)  which  means  reduced 
shipping  costs  to  the  manufacturer 
and.  of  course,  an  easier  package 
for  Milady  to  carry.  They  can  be 
made  in  a  great  variey  of  colors  or 
with  the  proper  amount  of  trans¬ 
parency  or  translucency  which  al¬ 
ways  adds  to  the  sales  appeal  of 
such  a  product.  The  very  nature 
of  plastics  makes  these  cosmetic 
items  pleasant  to  touch— another 
important  factor  in  sales  'appeal. 
And  they  can  be  produced  in  intri¬ 
cate  designs  to  suit  the  customer’s 
fancy. 

Popular  Consumer  Items 

The  shortage  of  metals  was,  in 
a  large  measure,  responsible  for  the 
growing  interest  in  plastics  for  cos¬ 
metic  containers.  But  now  that  the 
women  of  the  country  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  better  packages 
in  plastics,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  they  will  want  to  change  back 
to  previous  materials. 

One  container  w'hich  we  pro¬ 
duced  in  plastics  for  a  leading  cos¬ 
metic  manufacturer  has  made  such 
a  hit  that  the  expected  sales  of  50,- 
000  have  increased  to  200,000. 
This  particular  case  is  interesting 
because  two  different  types  of  plas¬ 
tics  were  used  in  its  manufacture. 


One  material  used  for  the 
cover  provided  the  crystal 
clear  transparency  while  the 
other  provided  the  delicate 
coloring  for  the  other  part. 

Both  raised  and  depres.sed  de¬ 
signs  were  incorporated  in  the  con¬ 
tainer. 

.Another  packaging  item  excep¬ 
tionally  well  received  in  plastics 
are  jewelry  Ixixes,  such  as  ring 
boxes  and  containers  for  high 
grade  watches.  Here  again,  the 
attractive  designs,  color  and  trans- 
lucency  of  plastics  contributed 
lieavily  to  their  success. 

The  uses  to  which  plastics  are 
put  in  consumer  items  are  too 
many  to  mention  but  a  short  list 
is  indicative  of  what  can  be  done. 
Kitchen-ware  represents  a  useful 
application  where  attractive,  dura¬ 
ble,  heat-resisting  handles  and 
knobs  for  cookingware  have  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years. 
Knives,  forks,  spoons,  measuring 
cups,  cookie-cutters,  refrigerator 
parts  (and  maybe  some  day  the  en¬ 
tire  refrigerator  cabinet) ,  radios, 
toasters,  waffle  irons,  brushes, 
combs,  table  tops,  electric  razors, 
bed  lamps,  playing  cards,  pen  and 
pencil  sets,  bathro<ym  scales,  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys,  Venetian  blinds, 
shades,  bowls  and  reflectors  for  all 
types  of  lamps  are  only  some  of 
the  items  made  in  part  or  in  en¬ 
tirety  of  molded  plastics. 

Plastics  Foil  and  Sheets 

But  plastics  are  not  limited  to 
molded  articles.  They  are  made, 
for  instance,  in  the  form  of  thin, 
transparent  foil  or  sheets.  They 
are  made  likewise  in  the  form  of 
synthetic  fabrics. 

Cellophane  is  one  example  of 
plastics  foil  and  its  uses  need  no 
elaboration.  Another  plastics  foil 
is  Vinylite,  used  for  protective 
coatings  such  as  on  the  inside  of 


beer  cans.  Other  plastics  are  used 
for  women’s  hats  where  the  color, 
transparent  quality  and  lightness 
of  plastics  in  their  various  forms 
have  been  adopted  by  the  milli¬ 
ners  to  make  not  only  the  decora¬ 
tions  for  hats  but  the  hats  them¬ 
selves  where  flexible,  extruded 
plastics  have  been  woven  into 
shape  or  where  thin  plastics  foil 
has  been  made  into  a  material 
similar  to  straw  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  millinery. 

In  Clothes  and  Accessories 

For  clothes,  synthetic  fibres  like 
rayon  and  nylon  have  already  be¬ 
come  commonplace  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  become  more  and  more 
popular  as  they  are  improved  in 
attractiveness  and  durability. 
Women’s  shoes  have  used  plastics 
for  uppers  and  molded  heels. 
Women’s  wear  accessories  such  as 
handbags,  costume  jewelry,  buck¬ 
les,  buttons  and  even  zippiers  are, 
in  many  cases,  plastics  and  will  be 
even  more  so  in  times  to  come. 
Then  there  are  raincoats,  eye¬ 
glass  frames  and  even  lenses  of 
plastics.  But  the  list  is  much  too 
imposing  to  attempt  to  complete. 

The  p>oint  is  that  nearly  all 
these  things  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  plastics  in  the  past  10 
years,  a  comparatively  short  time. 
What  the  next  decade  will  bring 
is  only  a  guess  but  we  suggest  that 
who  ever  hazards  this  guess,  make 
positive  that  he  is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  chemists 
working  with  the  plastics  problem 
and  the  alertness  and  competence 
of  the  designers,  engineers  and 
salesmen  in  the  plastics  industry. 
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Along  the  Retail  Frc 


Herbert  Hoerer:  “PRICE  CONTROL  IS  IMPERATIVE 
TO  WIN  THE  WAR.”* 


FLOOR  COVERINGS 

★  SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS  in  the 
floor  coverings  fleld  has  been:  First, 
the  issuance  of  price  schedule  No.  57 
fixing  the  price  of  wool  floor  cover¬ 
ings  at  the  manufacturer's  level  at 
105%  of  prices  prevailing  on  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1941. 

,  Second,  on  December  30,  an 
O.  P.  M.  announcement  that  a  plan 
would  shortly  be  put  into  effect  that 
would  limit  use  of  carpet  wools  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1942  to  50%  of 
the  quantity  used  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1941. 

Third,  the  issuance  of  price  sched¬ 
ule  No.  65  by  O.  P.  A.,  setting  maxi¬ 
mum  retail  prices  on  wool  floor  cov¬ 
erings  at  levels  of  October  13,  and 
prices  on  imported  floor  coverings 
at  existing  levels.  The  schedule 
covers  the  period,  January  5  to 
March  5,  1942. 

Fourth,  on  January  Sth  O.  P.  M. 
plugged  up  a  loophole  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement  by  amending  price  sched¬ 
ule  65  to  prevent  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  from  selling  wool  floor  coverings 
at  prices  higher  than  those  quoted 
by  manufacturers  on  sales  direct  to 
retailers.  Distributors  may  continue 
to  purchase  from  manufacturers  at 
the  customary  discounts.  One  obvi¬ 
ous  purpose  is  accomplished:  retail¬ 
ers  may  not  pay  a  premium  to  secure 
a  larger  supply  of  floorcoverings.  As 
we  go  to  press,  speculation  is  raised 
as  to  whether  the  amendment  may 
also  accomplish  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  ivholesalers  from  selling  di¬ 
rect  to  the  consumer— except  at  the 
exact  wholesale  price  quoted  by  the 
mill  to  the  retailer,  which  would  not 
be  profitable. 

•  •  • 

O.  P.  A.’s  explanation  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  ceilings  to  retail  sales 
is  that  the  decrease  in  supply  occa¬ 
sioned  by  O.  P.  M.’s  wool  restrictions 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  result 
in  inflationary  price  increases  at  the 
distributor's  level.  Mr.  Henderson 
also  explains  that,  although  Price 
Schedule  No.  57  places  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  ceiling  at  105%  of  October 
lith  prices,  and  Price  Schedule  No. 
65  places  the  retail  ceiling  at  100% 
of  October  Mih  prices,  “the  exist¬ 
ence  of  inventories  adequate  for  the 
present  ivill  prevent  unfair  pressure 
upon  distributors.” 

Concerning  the  O.  P.  M.  limita¬ 
tion  order,  it  is  pointed  out  that  it 
does  not  call  for  50%  reduction  in 
floor  coverings  output,  but  only  in 
the  use  of  xvool.  Increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  part-wool,  part-rayon  rugs  is 
foreseen. 


PRICE  controls  are  absolutely 
imp)erative  to  win  the  war,  to 
lessen  suffering  of  our  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  to  take  the  profits  out 
of  war,  and  to  protect  the  social 
and  economic  system  as  much  as 
[X)ssible  from  the  destructive  after- 
math  of  war. 

But  we  must  not  have  too  much 
confidence  that  maximum  prices 
by  law  are  wholly  effective.  Any 
maximum  price  tends  to  become 
the  minimum  at  once;  moreover,  if 
there  is  a  real  shortage  bootlegging 
will  set  in. 

Thus,  any  price  fixing  is  a  brake 
on  price  rises— it  is  not  a  full  con¬ 
trol.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rigid 
mandaiory  prices  that  held  for  long 
in  the  last  war.  The  problem  is 
therefore  rather  one  of  stabilization 
and  orderly  movement  on  the 
whole  economic  front. 

Outlining  his  idea  of  the  kind 
of  commodity  controls  needed,  Mr. 
Hoover  said: 

1.  To  increase  the  production 
of  needed  commodities  wherever 
possible  by  new  manufacturing 
facilities  or  increased  acreage. 

2.  To  increase  production  of 
some  commodities  by  simplifying 
diversity  in  styles,  varieties  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  products,  by  simplify¬ 
ing  methods  and  processes,  by  se¬ 
curing  full  seven-day  operations  of 
machinery  and  by  avoiding  cessa¬ 
tion  of  work. 


CAN  GOODS  NOW!” 

NDER  this  caption  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  said 
on  December  22: 

It  seems  to  us  that  Americans 
are  spiting  only  themselves,  and 
hurting  Japan  not  at  all,  by  de¬ 
manding  that  merchants  take  all 
Japanese-made  goods  from  their 
shelves.  . 

VVTen  the  merchants  bought 

^Herbert  Hoover,  speaking  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


3.  To  conserve  industrial  uses  of 
some  conuiuKlities. 

4.  To  induce  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tute  materials  for  some  comnuKli- 
ties.  - 

5.  To  reduce  consumption  of 
some  commodities  by  reduction  of 
activities  not  essential  in  war,  such 
as  public  works  and  some  building 
and  similar  trades. 

6.  To  avoid  the  non-essential 
uses  of  material  equipment,  capital 
and  labor  where  needed  for  war 
purposes. 

7.  To  increase  siqjply  and  avoid 
profiteering  by  prevention  of 
hoarding  and  specidation. 

8.  To  reduce  consumption  by 
organized  voluntary  civilian  conser¬ 
vation. 

9.  do  put  price  ceilings  upon 
some  commodities. 

10.  To  put  price  floors  under 
some  comnuKlilies  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  production,  or  to  do  justice 
to  producers,  such  as  agriculture. 

11.  To  give  stability  in  price  or 
supplies,  or  incentive  to  production 
of  some  commodities  by  govern¬ 
ment  purchase  and  sale. 

12.  To  give  stability  to  price  by 
complete  coordination  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  allied  purchasing  agen¬ 
cies  for  each  commodity. 

13.  To  give  priorities. 

14.  To  provide  for  rationing  if 
that  becomes  necessary. 


these  goods  they  were  carrying  out 
what  was  then  our  government’s 
policy  of  encouraging  trade  with 
Japan  in  the  hope  of  preserving 
peace.  The  hope  proved  vain.  But 
the  goods,  having  been  bought  and 
paid  for,  are  .American  goods  now. 
If  they’re  useful,  why  not  use  them? 
We  may  be  sure  the  Japanese  aren’t 
throwing  away  any  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  oil  or  scrapiron  or  cotton  we 
let  them  have  while  trade  was  still 
going  on. 


JVetr  York  World-Teiegram:  THEY  RE  AMERI 
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I  National  Defense 


[Editors  Note:  Stores  facing  the 
problem  of  how  to  present  “Jap 
Mink”  should  not  overlook  this 
convincing  point  raised  by  the 
World  Telegram.  Caught  between 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  rul¬ 
ing  that  the  country  of  origin  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  name  must  be  the  true 
country  of  origin,  and  a  public 


alert  to  boycott  products  of  the 
enemy  countries,  retailers  should 
not  fail  to  get  over  to  their  custom¬ 
ers  that  although  Jap  Mink  pelts 
come  from  Japan,  the  processing 
and  manufacture  of  coats  are  the 
result  of  American  labor,  an  impor¬ 
tant  if  not  the  major  portion  of 
the  cost]. 


A.  C.  Mattel:  “IN  fixing  prices  primary  regard 

SHOULD  BE  HAD  FOR  THE  LONG  TERM  INTERESTS  OE 
THE  COUNTRY.”* 


I  SEE  no  necessity  for  a  licensing 
provision  in  any  price  control 
legislation.  We  have  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  our  experience  with  the  ill- 
fated  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  That  measure  contained  a  li¬ 
censing  provision  which  was  frank¬ 
ly  described  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  N.R.A.  as  a  “Big  Stick”  to 
force  non-conformists  into  line. 
When  we  consider  the  other  pen¬ 
alties  provided  in  the  piending 
price  bills,  it  is  clear  we  need  no 
additional  “big  sticks”  by  way  of 
licensing  provision  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  rely,  first, 
on  the  desire  of  American  business 
to  coopierate  with  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  second,  with  the  other 
penalties  provided  for. 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  phase  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  the  question  of 
what  standards  are  to  be  applied 
by  the  administrative  agency  in  the 
determination  of  prices.  There  are 
two  very  fundamental  propositions 
which  it  seems  to  me  should  be 
written  into  the  bill.  First,  it 
should  be  declared  that  prices  fixed 
should  be  such  as  will  stimulate 
maximum  production.  Second,  it 
should  be  provided  that  in  fixing 
prices,  primary  regard  should  be 
had  for  the  long  term  interests  of 
the  country.  By  that  I  mean  that 
prices  fixed  should  have  in  view 
not  merely  the  prevention  of  exces¬ 
sive  prices  at  the  moment,  but 
should  encourage  discovery  and 

*A.  C.  Mattei,  President,  Honolulu  Oil 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


development  of  new  resources  es¬ 
sential  to  the  country’s  future  wel¬ 
fare  and  in  respect  of  which  the 
possibilities  of  profitable  operation 
must  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  risks 
and  investments  necessary. 

Coming  as  1  do  from  a  natural 
resource  industry,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of 
exercising  all  price  control  func¬ 
tions  from  the  standpoint  of  long¬ 
term  rather  than  short-term  objec¬ 
tives.  To  approach  the  problem  of 
price  control  from  the  standpoint 
of  allowing  only  tliose  profits  which 
can  be  made  by  the  most  efficient 
units  now  operating  in  our  econo¬ 
my,  would  mean  not  only  that  mar¬ 
ginal  and  high  cost  producers  and 
their  sources  of  supply  would  be 
driven  out  of  production,  but 
would  also  mean  that  the  incentive 
for  discovery  and  development  of 
our  basic  natural  resources  would 
be  destroyed.  This  approach  would 
be  much  less  disastrous  if  we  could 
be  sure  that  our  present  war  efforts 
will  not  extend  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  few  months  or  a  year. 
The  only  sound  view  to  take  of 
our  present  situation  is,  however, 
that  we  must  adopt  and  pursue 
policies  which  contemplate  a  war 
effort  over  an  extended  period. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise,  of  individu¬ 
al  initiative,  and  are  to  develop 
our  basic  natural  resources  in  the 
way  they  must  be  developed  if  our 
country  is  to  prosper  in  future 
years,  we  must  follow  policies 
which  will  encourage  such  develop¬ 
ment  and  not  stifle  it. 


COTTON  TEXTILES 

★  REVISED  CEILING  prices  for 
cotton  "fine  goods,"  tied  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  raw  "spot”  cotton,  were 
announced  December  24  by  OP  A. 

In  addition  ta  the  constructions 
of  combed  broadcloth,  combed 
lawns,  dimities,  and  voile  {covered 
in  original  schedule),  the  revised 
schedule  takes  in  eight  marquisettes, 
five  filling  sateens,  and  single  con¬ 
structions  of  pique  and  pongee.  As 
now  enlarged  the  OPA  ceiling  ex¬ 
tends  over  about  50  percent  of  the 
fine  goods  market. 

Mills  are  required  to  report 
monthly  to  OPA  the  details  of  all 
fine  goods  produced  in  quantities  of 
15,000  yards  or  more  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  month  in  any  construction  or 
weave  not  covered  by  the  maximum 
prices. 


★ 

COTTON  YARNS 

★  FOLLOWING  CLOSE  upon  the 
establishment  of  flexible  ceiling 
prices  for  cotton  "fine  goods,"  OPA 
issued  December  24  a  revised  sched¬ 
ule  of  maximum  prices  for  combed 
cotton  yarns  which  similarly  pro¬ 
vides  for  upward  and  downward 
adjustments  in  line  with  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  "spot”  cotton  prices. 

This  completes  the  OPA  program, 
begun  last  October,  to  tie  in  all  of 
its  existing  ceilings  in  the  cotton 
textile  field  with  the  price  of  raw 
cotton. 

The  general  level  of  maximum 
prices  as  revised  reflects  the  higher 
costs  of  long-staple  cotton.  The 
lower  and  upper  counts  of  yarn  have 
been  somewhat  reduced  in  price, 
and  prices  of  the  middle  counts  have 
been  raised. 


★ 

RUBBER  AND  HOSIERY 

★  QUOTE  FROM  the  Hosiery 
News  Letter  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers, 
dated  December  17:  "Under  date 
of  December  11,  1941,  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Director  of  Priorities,  issued 
Limitation  Order  M-l5-b  which  re¬ 
stricts  the  use  of  rubber,  effective 
immediately.  This  Order  is  going 
to  seriously  affect  the  hosiery  indus¬ 
try  because  of  the  large  extent  to 
which  elastic  tops  have  been  brought 
into  the  construction  of  men’s  and 
children’s  hosiery  in  particular.” 
For  news  of  the  effect  of  rubber 
limitations  on  corset  retailing,  see 
page  46. 
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ALONG  THE  RETAIL  FRONT  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HOME  FURNISHINGS 

★  MANUFACTURERS  OF  china, 
glass,  lamps,  lampshades,  clocks, 
watches  and  silverware  were  asked 
by  O.  P.  A.  on  December  19  not  to 
raise  prices  on  current  items  above 
the  levels  of  December  1,  pending 
completion  of  a  price  program  for 
these  industries. 

★ 

PAPER  PRODUCTS 

if  SEVEN-HUNDRED  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  converted  paper  products 
were  requested  not  to  raise  prices 
above  the  levels  of  December  15</i 
without  one  month’s  advance  notice 
to  O.  P.  A.,  with  complete  explana¬ 
tion  of  reasons.  Products  involved 
include:  envelopes,  drinking  straws, 
tags,  gummed  paper,  cups  and 
liquid-tight  containers,  glazed  and 
fancy  papers,  dishes,  spoons  and 
plates,  lace  paper,  milk  caps,  sani¬ 
tary  closures,  and  paper  milk  con¬ 
tainers;  and  tissue  products,  such  as 
toweling,  napkins,  patterns,  crepe 
paper  and  facial  paper.  A  similar 
request  had  previously  been  sent  to 
more  than  100  manufacturers  of 
waxed  paper,  the  stipulated  price 
level  being  that  of  December  1. 

★ 

PRICE-REPORTING 
CUSTOMERS  . 

★  THE  SHAPE  OF  things  to  come 
might  have  been  detected  in  Seattle 
early  in  December,  when  women’s 
club  groups  in  cooperation  with  the 
Seattle  Defense  Council  asked  their 
members  to  report  increases  in  prices 
of  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  pepper, 
fats  and  oils,  and  blackout  goods. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  women’s 
activity  was  a  city-wide  rush  to  pur¬ 
chase  quantities  of  flour  as  soon  as 
war  broke  out.  Stores  stayed  open 
late  to  meet  the  demand  and  some 
cases  of  price  raising  were  found  and 
promptly  reported  to  the  city  De¬ 
fense  Council.  Increases  on  flour 
were  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  other  items  were  listed  for  the 
special  attention  of  the  price-report¬ 
ing  group. 


Mmrrmff  ShieUU:  "WE  have  too  large  a  por¬ 
tion  OF  THE  WORLD’S  RESOURCES  .  .  .  TO  LOSE  A 
MILITARY  WAR.’’* 


The  United  States  is  destined 
to  lose  neither  any  military 
nor  any  economic  war  that  it  gets 
into.  We  have  t(K>  large  a  portion 
of'  the  world’s  resources  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  integrated  continen¬ 
tal  market  and  protected  by  two 
great  oceans  to  lose  a  military  war. 

For  example,  while  we  have  6% 
of  the  world’s  area  and  6%  of  the 
world’s  population  we  have: 


2.8%  of  the  world’s  wheat  production 


25% 

49% 

30% 

63% 

29% 


corn 

tobacco 

cotton 

coal  and  lignite 
petroleum 
water  power 


37%  ’’  ’’ 

"  pig  iron 

38%  ’’  ■■ 

”  steel 

32%  ’’  ’’ 

”  copper 

25%  ■’  ” 

’’  lead 

31%  ■’  ” 

”  zinc 

18%  ”  ■■ 

”  cotton  spindles 

29%  ”  ” 

’’  rayon 

40%  ’•  ’’ 

”  railroad  mileage 

30%  ”  ” 

’’  highway  mileage 

71%  ’’  ’■ 

”  passenger  cars 

54%  ’’  ■’ 

”  trucks 

49%  ’’  ’’ 

’’  telephtmes 

.\ny  nation 

that  has  stich  j>er 

centages  of  the  total  w’orld  re- 
sotirces  need  fear  no  other  nation 
or  coml)ination  of  nations  in  a  me¬ 
chanized  war  if  it  will  aggressively 
mobilize  those  resources. 


Chmrles  E.  Witson:  “WE  COULD  RAISE  THE  LIVING 
STANDARDS  OF  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  TO  NEW  LEVELS.  ”* 


The  accumulated  wants  of  the 
people  for  Iroth  gtxtds  and 
services  will  be  enormous  when 
this  emergency  is  past;  and  we 
must  remember  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  people— whether 
one  third,  or  more,  or  less,  I  will 
not  argue— has  been  living  on  a 
scale  substantially  below  what  we 
consider  an  .\merican  standard  of 
living.  That  happens  to  be  one  of 
our  frontiers. 

There’s  a  challenge  to  usi  We 
have  discovered  that  we  have  pro¬ 
ductive  power  and  capacity  that  we 
had  been  using  only  in  part  prior 
to  this  emergency.  Relieved  of  the 
need  of  diverting  a  large  part  of 
it  to  armament,  we  could  raise  the 
living  standards  of  all  the  people 
to  new  levels— make  the  present 
middle  level  jjerhaps  the  minimum 
standard.  We  know  now  that  it  is 
stupid  and  worse  than  stuj>id  to 
tolerate  widespread  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty— that  there  is  no 
excuse  acceptable  to  reasonable 
men  for  a  repetition  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  1930’s. 

*  Murray  Shields,  Economist,  Irving  Trust 
Co.,  speaking  before  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


Some  parts  of  the  job  we  have 
to  do  in  America  “to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity’’  are  logically  within 
the  province  of  government; 
others  within  the  province  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise;  still  others,  of  an 
uncertain  category.  What  I  want 
to  emphasize— to  emphasize  more 
than  words  alone  can  do— is  that 
the  private  enterprise  system 
should  take  the  initiative;  it  must 
define  the  obligations  the  whole 
system  can  and  will  positively  as¬ 
sume;  and  it  must  define  those  ob¬ 
ligations  which  it  will  actively  sup¬ 
port  government  in  assuming.  In 
this  suggestion,  I  present  no 
thought  of  arm’s-length  coopera¬ 
tion,  overshadowed  by  suspicion 
between  government  and  business. 
Instead,  I  seek  arm-in-arm  concord 
and  co-ordinated  effort  in  the  com¬ 
mon  good— the  kind  of  concord 
and  effort  which  can,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  eliminate  the  causes  of  con¬ 
flict,  competition,  and  confusion 
between  government  and  business. 

*Charles  E.  Wilson,  President  General 
Electric  Company,  speaking  before  the 
cont>entio7i  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 
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Men’s  Wear  a  Challenge  to 
Selling  Skill  in  1942 

By  Irving  C.  Bi.iit:sTciNK 

Men's  Clothing  Buyer,  Edward  Reed,  Ltd.,  New  York 


^plu 


Modern  interior,  modern  lighting,  nwKlern  servite  at  Edward  Reed. 
Ltd.  (Photo  from  Century  l.ighting.  Inc.) 


NOW  that  the  government  is 
withdrawing  from  circula¬ 
tion  many  customers  of 
men’s  wear,  merchants  iiuist  con¬ 
sider  avenues  leading  to  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  new  customers  and  plug¬ 
ging  up  leakages  causing  the  loss 
of  old  ones.  This  will  require  skill 
both  in  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion,  and  also  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  all  customers. 

Before  continuing  with  what 
must  be  done  by  merchants,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  this  fact— that 
throtigh  the  doors  of  any  store  on 
any  usual  day  walk  only  a  limited 
number  of  potential  buyers,  yet  the 
cost  of  attracting  those  people  to 
the  store  is  great.  Rentals,  sales 
promotion  and  advertising,  and 
also  window  displays  are  a  few’  of 
the  items.  Since  costs  in  the  above 
activities  cannot  conveniently  be 
lowered,  the  problems  of  maintain¬ 
ing  sales  voltune  or  the  hope  of 
increased  sales  lie  chiefly  in  the 
selling  job.  The  selling  job  is 
stressed  here  becatise  of  a  second 
fact  to  remember— that  the  level  of 
customer  handling  is  lower  than 
that  of  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising.  riiis  is  definitely  true. 
Greater  skill  and  more  consistent 


Irving  C.  Bluestone 


efforts  have  l>een  expended  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  than  in 
the  selling  job. 

How  can  a  lieiter  selling  job  be 
done,  the  kind  of  job  that  will  ob¬ 
tain  the  largest  sales  volume  while 
maintaining  the  largest  number  of 
regular  patrons?  What  systems  will 
buyers  or  merchandise  managers 
have  to  perfect  to  do  a  superior 
selling  job?  This  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  store  they  are,  but  the 
following  avenues  must  be  ex¬ 
plored  and  exploited  thoroughly  in 
order  to  lead  to  increased  sales; 

1.  Related  Selling 

2.  Related  Displays 

3.  Personal  Followings 

4.  Special  Orders 

5.  Fittings 

(1)  In  related  selling  the  surface 
has  only  been  scratched.  Naturally, 
all  stores  f)elieve  in  suggestive  re¬ 
lated  selling  and  while  most  stores 
have  tried  different  approaches  in 


one  phase  or  another  of  related 
selling,  a  really  comprehensive 
plan  ojK-'rating  from  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager’s  office  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  been  applied 
with  consistency.  Absence  of  the 
right  plan  or  people  who  really 
have  the  feeling  for  it  has  resulted 
so  far  only  in  undistinguished  re¬ 
sults.  In  department  stores  or  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  carrying  related  goods, 
related  selling  can  be  made  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  increasing 
sales  and  improving  customer  re¬ 
lationship  because  no  pressure  is 
applied  in  related  selling.  The 
customer  gets  the  impression  only 
of  added  service  and  he  will  buy 
more  goods  without  being  aware 
of  pressure  to  do  so.  The  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  inter-department 
selling,  such  as  ignorance  of  sales¬ 
people  alx)ut  related  goods,  apathy 
of  buyers,  or  lack  of  the  proper 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Is  Your  Picture  Department 
— Like  Others — Asleep? 

By  S.  T.  Seidman 
Advertising  Counselor 


Despite  the  interest  created 
by  countless  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  gallery  exhibitions,  the 
Picture  Department  in  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  remains  a  morgue 
of  inept  originals  and  unworthy 
reproductions. 

In  the  larger  cities  particularly, 
there  is  an  important  art-conscious 
public  whose  interest  is  fed  by  the 
weekly  rotogravure  and  certain 
magazines  (Life  notably) ;  tens  of 
thousands  flock  to  see  the  art 
shows— they  are  events  in  the  social 
life  of  most  cities:  the  government 
has  proclaimed  and  publicized 
“National  Art  Week”  each  Novem¬ 
ber  . . .  but  the  stores  whose  picture 
departments  should  be  supplying 
the  merchandise  for  this  art-hungry 
p>opulace— almost  all  of  them  are 
asleep. 

Picture  sales  seem  to  have  been 
relinquished  by  the  department 
stores  to  the  galleries,  the  book  and 
gift  shops,  the  print  clubs,  mail¬ 
order  groups  and  the  museums 
themselves. 

No  merchandise  can  stand  up 
under  an  incessant  barrage  of  dis¬ 
tress  selling,  or  silence.  Little  won¬ 
der  that  pictures  in  department 
stores  have  sunk  into  such  disre¬ 
pute  that  the  stores  themselves  con¬ 
sider  them  a  negligible  item,  a 
necessary  evil,  bait  for  a  frame  sale. 
Pictures  can  be  made  to  come 


alive.  Pictures  can  be  responsive, 
profit-making,  volume  merchan¬ 
dise.  Some  years  ago  a  New  York 
exhibition  drew  20,000  people  in 
two  or  three  weeks!  How?  By  pre¬ 
senting  pictures  interestingly,  in¬ 
structively;  by  showing  visitors, 
step  by  step,  how  the  artist  created 
his  priceless  original  work  that 
only  one  wealthy  patron  could 
buy  .  .  .  and  then,  how  this  work 
was  beautifully,  flawlessly  repro¬ 
duced  so  that  thousands  could  own 
and  enjoy  it  at  a  moderate  figure. 

There’s  the  point:  pictures  will 
have  to  be  made  interesting  to  an 
ignorant,  embarrassed  mass  look¬ 
ing  for  guidance,  for  someone  to 
give  intelligent  answers  to  "silly” 
questions.  If  Mrs.  Housewife  can 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  your 
store— which  first  must  establish  it¬ 
self  in  her  mind  as  the  authority 
on  pictures— that  the  framed  print 
she  buys  from  you  for  $5  or  $50 
is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  an 
established  masterpiece  (and  she 
knows  all  about  the  painter,  in 
case  any  friends  ask) ,  or  an  etching 
or  lithograph  produced  by  a  tal¬ 
ented,  capable  contemporary  artist 
(and  here  she  has  information 
about  the  background  of  the  man 
who  did  it  as  well  as  the  process  by 
which  her  print  was  produced)  .  .  . 
then  soon  she  will  buy  pictures  as 
eagerly  and  as  understandingly  as 


she  now  buys  hats  or  furniture. 

If  the  store  will  humanize  the 
showing  of  pictures,  will  take  off 
the  high  hat  which  the  galleries 
have  put  on  yet  will  not  constantly 
vulgarize  them  by  poor  showings 
and  bargain-sale  atmosphere,  it 
may  find  itself  with  a  commodity 
which  can  do  remarkable  things  as 
a  traffic-builder. 

Something  Is  Being  Done 
There  is  a  group  now  function¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City,  known  as 
the  Artists’  Society.  It  began  with 
two  painters,  the  French-Mexican 
Jean  Chariot  and  the  American 
Albert  Carman.  These  men,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  repro¬ 
ductions  made  from  paintings  by 
the  photo-mechanical  process,  un¬ 
aware  of  the  great  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  they  would  have  to  sur¬ 
mount,  determined  to  master  the 
brilliant  technique  necessary  to 
produce  Original  Lithographs  in 
color. 

[The  cover  of  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  carries  an  example  of 
their  work,  a  design  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  .American  artist,  Russell  T. 
Limbach,  a  member  of  the  Society. 
To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  magazine  cover  illustra¬ 
tion  has  been  produced  by  print¬ 
ing  directly  from  the  original  four 
zinc  plates  made  by  the  artist,  Mr. 
Limbach’s  original  drawing  was 
done  on  this  set  of  plates,  then 
turned  over  to  Mr,  Carman  and 
his  associates  who  produced  the 
fine  lithograph.— Editors  Note], 

The  moving  spirits  of  the  .Ar¬ 
tists  Society  have  in  mind  to  make 
available,  through  the  sales  chan¬ 
nel  reaching  the  broadest  buying 
public,  a  gradually  increasing  col¬ 
lection  of  fine  art  prints  priced  in¬ 
expensively  and  making  their  ap¬ 
peal,  without  pandering,  to  a 
pmpular  taste  whose  standards  they 
hope  to  improve  as  they  go  along. 
Promotional  plans  will  be  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  one  de¬ 
partment  store  in  each  key  city. 
News-column  publicity  of  consid¬ 
erable  consequence  is  expected  to 
break.  The  Artists  Society  believes 
that  its  signed  color  originals  will 
interest  not  only  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  because  of  their  salability, 
but  also  store  publicity  directors 
will  find  in  them  a  promotional  in¬ 
strument  and  a  store  traffic-builder 
of  great  value  and  impjortance. 
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By  Lois  F.  Ullman 


—CHARACTERIZED  here  as  a  “hidden 
market,”  because,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  it  has  never  been  properly  defined, 
serviced  and  promoted. 

Charm  Magazine,  in  its  attempt  to  do  for 
the  business  girl  what  Mademoiselle  has 
done  for  the  college  girl,  finds  many  lacks 
in  the  department  store’s  understanding  of 
its  6,000,000  business  girl  customers— the 
weakest  spot  being  in  the  service  it  offers 
them.  That  all  these  deficiencies  can  be 
remedied  is  indicated  by  the  successful  pro¬ 
motions— notably  that  of  The  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany  in  Washington— put  on  by  stores 
which  cooperated  with  Charm’s  fashion 
research  program  in  specific  localities. 


^rls  who  ' won't  ■  be ‘adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  the  war  .  .  .  their  52  pay- 
checks  a  year  will  grow  steadily 
fatter  as  they  step  up  to  new  im¬ 
portance  while  their  bosses,  broth¬ 
ers,  sweethearts  step  up  to  Uncle 
Sam’s  recruiting  offices. 

Why  such  a  huge  market  has 
been  overlooked  and  neglected  to 
date,  no  one  seems  to  know  .  .  . 
but  certain  it  is  that  until  8  months 
ago  when  Charm  Magazine  focused 
attention  on  the  business  girls,  they 
were  virtually  an  “unknown  quan¬ 
tity”.  Surely  there  were  plenty  of 
Promotion  Manager,  Charm  Magazine  clothes  available  in  every  store,  at 


The  Store  of  Natknc 


AS  we  face  the  most  unpredic¬ 
table  year  of  our  lives,  wise 
retailers  are  searching  out 
the  few  certainties  that  remain, 
and  putting  their  heaviest  promo¬ 
tional  planning  behind  them. 

Rut  where  can  a  store  look  for 
new  certainties  and  dependable 
facts  on  which  it  can  safely  do  long 
range  planning? 

Look  to  the  secretaries,  file 
clerks,  receptionists  in  offices  every¬ 
where— look  to  the  ever  increasing 
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the  business  girl’s  budget  prices, 
but  stores  were  not  treating  her  as 
a  specific  consumer  group  with 
s]>ecial  fashion  needs,  as  they  were 
her  college  sister,  for  instance. 

When  you  consider  the  thought 
and  care  that  has  gone  into  the 
highly  exploited  college  market, 
with  specialized  buying,  separate 
college  shops  within  the  store, 
carefully  planned  seasonal  promo¬ 
tions,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
stores  have  been  rewarded  by  this 
consumer  group  with  heavy  profits 
and  volume  sales.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  that  there  are  just  about 
.500,000  registered  college  girls  in 
the  country  you  realize  that  retail¬ 
ers  have  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  promotion  and  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  making  this  grouji  of 
girls  so  highly  fashion  conscious, 
and  for  serving  their  specialized 
needs  so  intelligently  and  ade¬ 
quately.  I  am  sure  no  college  girl 
in  .\merica  could  honestly  register 
a  single  complaint  about  lack  of 
properly  styled  clothes  readily 
available  everywhere  which  suit 
her  needs  and  her  pocketbook.  She 
has  influenced  styling  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  .  .  .  she  has  been  made  to  feel 
she  is  an  “important  customer”  to 
the  store  .  .  .  and  she  rewards 
manufacturers  and  stores  for  their 
service  by  increasing  her  fashion 
demands  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
budget. 

6,000,000  Paychecks  Every  Week 

But  what  of  the  business  girl? 
Check  your  knowledge  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  6,000,000  business 
girls  against  your  knowledge  and 
promotion  of  the  500,000  college 
girls  and  you  will  begin  to  see  the 
tremendous  potential  of  this  “hid¬ 
den”  market!  Consider  the  end¬ 
less  needs  of  these  business  girls 
and  their  continuous  purchasing 
power— with  52  paychecks  a  year— 
and  you  will  see  what  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  these  girls  represent. 

I  call  it  a  “hidden”  market,  be¬ 
cause  actually  it  has  always  existed 
—it  simply  has  not  been  defined, 
serviced  and  promoted.  Its  “poten¬ 
tial”  has  never  been  developed. 
The  business  girl  has  been  lumped 
in  with  the  juniors,  college  girls, 
misses  and  women,  in  the  budget 
shops,  basements  everywhere.  Fash¬ 
ions  at  her  price  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  store,  and  the  price  tag 


has  been  the  only  guide.  Let’s 
break  this  business  girl  market 
down  to  the  important  basic  facts 
which  Charm  has  discovered  in  its 
intensive  research  and  question¬ 
naires  with  32,000  business  girls 
in  big  business  throughout  the 
country: 

1—  There  are  approximately  6,000,- 
000  business  girls  in  America 
earning  over  $750  a  year. 

2—  Business  girls  spend  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  income  on 
themselves  than  any  other  iden¬ 
tified  consumer  group. 

3—  Their  needs  are  endless  .  .  . 
their  purchasing  power  continu¬ 
ous,  because  it  renews  itself  with 
their  paychecks  each  week— mer¬ 
chandise  turnover  to  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

4—  They  have  plenty  of  MONEY 
to  SPEND  .  .  .  but  hardly  any 
riME  in  which  to  spend  it— 
which  constitutes  a  shopping 
problem  peculiar  to  this  con¬ 
sumer  group.  This  TIME  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  studied  and 
solved  by  retailers  if  they  want 
to  cultivate  and  keep  the  good 
will  of  business  girl  customers. 

Lots  of  Money  But  Little  Time 

In  their  extensive  research 
Charm’s  editors  have  talked  to 
thousands  of  business  girls,  lived 
with  them  through  their  daily  rou¬ 
tine  of  work  and  fun  and  relaxa¬ 
tion,  listened  to  their  ambitions, 
peeves  and  prides,  and  out  of  it 
all  has  come  the  undisputed  fact 
that  these  girls  are  all  “marriage 
minded”— not  “career  minded”. 
They  want  to  .  .  .  indeed  MUST 
.  .  .  look  well-groomed  and  well- 
dressed  every  waking  hour  for 
clothes  are  essentially  part  of  the 
business  girl’s  job  equipment.  They 
are  extremely  fashion-conscious 
but  due  to  lack  of  time,  the  effort 
to  be  well-groomed  and  well- 
dressed  imptoses  a  real  hardship  on 
these  girls.  Actually,  how  much 
time  does  the  average  working  girl 
have  to  shop?  Saturday  afternoons 
(which  she  much  prefers  spending 
on  country  week-ends,  football 
games,  etc.)  and  the  lunch  hours 
she  can  squeeze  in.  One  evening 
a  week  in  cities  where  stores  ob¬ 
serve  this  custom.  And  what  kind 
of  shopping  service  do  stores  give 
this  girl  on  a  time-clock?  Well,  if 


^  Figures— 6,000,000  busi¬ 
ness  girls  earning  more 
than  $750  a  year— compiled 
by  Charm,  based  on  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Census,  “Women 
in  the  United  States,”  issued 
by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  “Consumer  Income 
in  the  United  States,”  by 
National  Resources  Com¬ 
mittee. 

►  Charm  Magazine  has 
conducted  research  among 
business  girls  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  field,  in  Newark  and 
Hartford;  the  aviation  in¬ 
dustry  in  Buffalo;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  defense  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  the  railroad  industry  in 
St.  Louis;  the  rubber  indus¬ 
try  in  Akron;  A.  I.  B.  (busi¬ 
ness  schools  throughout  the 
country).  Other  industries 
are  on  schedule. 


she  runs  into  a  department  store 
to  shop  on  her  lunch  hour  she 
finds  the  store’s  salesforce  cut  in 
half— she  finds  no  “Business  Girl 
.Shop”  where  clothes  at  her  price 
are  coordinated— she  must  dash 
from  the  basement  to  the  roof  to 
get  a  costume  together;  so  she 
winds  up  spending  her  TIME  in 
the  elevators  instead  of  her 
MONEY  in  the  store! 

The  Timing  of  Fashion  Shows 

And  what  thought  is  given  to 
making  fashion  advice  in  the 
way  of  Fashion  Shows  available  to 
her?  What  of  “special  sales”?  Un¬ 
less  you  time  them  to  fit  in  to  her 
busy  life  she  must  miss  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  fun  of  seeing  the  coming 
fashions  in  a  show,  she  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  store’s  big  sales 
events.  And  how  many  stores  are 
making  her  conscious  of  her  im¬ 
portance  as  a  valued  customer  by 
addressing  ads  and  direct  mailers 
specifically  to  her?  The  answer  is 
that  in  the  past  six  months  many 
stores  have  been  growing  increas¬ 
ingly  conscious  of  the  business  girl, 
have  been  seeking  information  and 
advice  on  what  to  do  about  her 
and  catering  to  her.  Charm  has 
been  happy  to  cooperate,  interpre- 
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W'heii  Charm  undertook  its  fash¬ 
ion  research  among  the  girl  clerks 
of  \V'ashington,  The  Hecht  Ck>m- 
pany  tied  in  with  advertising, 
windows  and  interior  (fisplays. 


ting  the  results  of  their  research 
in  salable  fashions  to  local  stores. 
W’orking  on  this  program,  some 
stores  have  been  doing  an  “all-out” 
promotional  merchandising  job, 
taking  advantage  of  the  prestige 
and  promotional  handle  the  maga¬ 
zine  can  lend  to  this  volume-priced 
merchandise. 

Service  Is  Keynote- 
Business  Girl  Counsellor' 

How  can  stores  start  to  cultivate 
this  big  business  girl  market?  The 
answer  is  simple—specialized  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  best  beginning.  Almost 
any  store  can  set  aside  floor  space, 
in  a  convenient  spot,  for  a  Busi¬ 
ness  Girl  .Shop  where  suitable  fash¬ 
ions  can  be  assembled  and  coordi¬ 
nated.  The  price  range  should  be 
flexible  but  definitely  “popular” 
and  your  customers  themselves  will 
s(X)n  establish  the  proper  range. 
The  merchandise  should  start  with 
the  business  girl’s  basic  needs  and 
this  of  course  means  suits,  blouses, 
tailored  dresses  for  the  office:  and 
dressier  date  clothes.  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  include  color-coordi¬ 
nated  accessories.  The  shop  should 
be  properly  identified  and  adver¬ 
tised;  the  salesforce  should  be 
heaviest  at  lunch  time.  bright 
girl— a  “business  girl  counsellor”— 
with  a  good  style  sense  should  be 
put  in  charge  and  she  should  get 
acquainted  with  the  business  girl 
customers  the  store  attracts  and 
during  the  term  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  find  out  just  what  her  custom¬ 
ers’  real  needs  are.  She’ll  soon  find, 
as  we  did,  that  business  girls  have 


good  practical,  fashion  ideas,  like 
wanting  long  shirt  tails  on  blouses 
so  they  don’t  jx)p  out  of  their 
skirts  and  reversible  cuffs  too,  be¬ 
cause  of  carbon-soil.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  made  the  now  famous 
“Perfect  Business  Girl  Shirt”  she 
wanted,  was  rewarded  with  an  as¬ 
tounding  re-order  record  that  ran 
his  volume  up  to  over  1100  dozen 
in  a  few  months.  You’ll  soon  find 
out  what  they  want  in  active  sports 
clothes  too,  and  the  Business  Girl 
Shop  will  win  their  confidence  and 
loyalty.  Encourage  them  to  have 
a  say  in  their  fashions,  make  them 
feel  their  own  importance  .  .  . 
they’re  the  new  Style  Target  .  .  . 
the  White  Hopes  of  1942! 

A  Business-Girl  Week 

A  timely  Business-Girl  Week- 
say  March  15  to  22— at  which  time 
retailers  could  concentrate  on  her 
with  windows,  special  ads,  fashion 
shows,  etc.,  would  get  this  Nation¬ 
al  Business  Girl  drive  off  to  a  fly¬ 
ing  start.  Build  the  business  girl 
solidly  into  your  promotional  plans 
for  the  year.  She  offers  an  exciting 
challenge  to  your  merchandise 
manager  .  .  .  fresh  inspiration  to 
your  advertising  and  display  mana¬ 
ger  .  .  .  and  opens  new  sales  hori¬ 
zons  to  your  buyers.  Let’s  be  busi¬ 
ness  girl  conscious  for  1942! 


This  is  the  business  suit  that  busi¬ 
ness  girls  voted  for,  shown  at 
Hecht’s,  in  the  Charm  promotion. 
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decuLf-ta-  WeaA 


By  Bobbe  Donner 


Work  costumes  for  defense  workers  may  influence  general  styling — Straight 
lines  rule  dn  spring  silhouette — Colors,  fabrics,  millinery  trends  analyzed 


Fashions  are  as  always,  not 
only  expressive  of  the  times, 
but  of  the  spirit  as  well,  and 
this  “all-out-war”  we’re  in  is  al¬ 
ready  awakening  the  utmost  in 
creative  ingenuity  among  design¬ 
ers  and  stylists. 

Women  carrying  on  defense  ac¬ 
tivities,  and,  for  that  matter,  all 
women,  everywhere,  will  plan  their 
wardrobes  for  efficiency,  comfort 
and  good  looks.  Those  already 
working  in  defense  plants  and  vol¬ 
unteer  defense  units  are  seeking— 
and  finding— work  clothes  that  are 


not  only  practical  cover-alls  in  the 
traditional  workman  manner,  but 
that  are  well  tailored,  well  fitted 
and  easily  maintained. 

There  is  a  standard  cover-all 
made  of  sturdy  pre-shrunk  denim, 
having  extra  large  patch  pockets 


At  left,  the  officially  approved  uni¬ 
form  for  indoor  workers  in  Civilian 
Defense— of  acetate  rayon  in  de¬ 
fense  blue,  .'\bove,  one  manufac¬ 
turer’s  suggestion  for  the  air-raid 
warden  —  a  one-piece  woolen 
pajama  with  phosphorescent  belt 
and  good  pockets. 

for  tools  and  gadgets,  but  not  yet 
incorporating  such  details  as  nar¬ 
rowed  trouser  legs  or  cuffs.  These 
last  are  advisable  as  safety  measures 


for  work  in  plants  where  a  pro¬ 
truding  bit  of  fabric  may  mean  an 
accident.  Designers  in  the  field  are 
making  serious  efforts  to  answer 
these  requirements. 

Slacks  and  Culottes  Favored 

Two-piece  slack  suits  and  cu¬ 
lottes  are  also  very  well  liked. 
Slacks  answer  many  needs;  they  are 
warmer  in  winter,  a  protection 
from  the  sun  in  summer;  and  they 
guard  against  the  ravages  of  grease 
and  grime  in  the  plant  and  on 
the  farm.  W'^orn  with  work  type 
shirts  for  rough  activities,  they  also 
look  well  with  softer  jacket  blouses 
for  relaxed  moments,  and  are  posi¬ 
tively  dashing  with  man-tailored 
wools  and  tweeds  for  active  sp>orts. 
They  may— and  this  is  not  to  be 
scoffed  at— eventually  determine 
the  general  trend  of  business  fash¬ 
ions,  for  when  efficiency  is  the  slo¬ 
gan,  our  practical  minded  business 
girl  will  not  be  far  behind  her 
sisters  in  the  industrial  plants. 

Already,  the  greater  number  of 
southern  vacationists  stock  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  slack  ensembles,  even  to  the 
long  and  loose  flowing  pajamas, 
designed  for  dining  and  dancing. 
^Vltll  these  are  shown  blouses, 
sweaters,  and  jackets,  colorful  and 
exotic,  in  attractive  tropical  prints, 
colorful  stripes,  enbroidered  in 
silks,  wools,  beads  and  braids. 

O.  C.  D.  Uniforms 

For  the  worker  officially  enrolled 
under  the  office  of  Civilian  Defense 
uniform  regulations  have  been  es¬ 
tablished.  License  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  these  costumes  is  re¬ 
stricted  and  only  authorized  firms 
may  produce  and  sell  them.  The 
regulations  cover  material,  color, 
style  details  and  insignia.  Sketched 
is  the  costume  designed  by  Claire 
McCardell  of  Townlev  Frocks,  for 
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At  left,  a  lacy  straw  hat  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Bali  headdress. 
At  right,  a  dress  incorporating 
three  important  volume  notes 
for  spring— surplice  bodice, 
side-draped  skirt  and  applique 
trim.  Below,  softly  tailored 
jacket  dress  with  dropped 
shoulder  line. 
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tip,  man-tailored  jacket  of  im¬ 
ported  tweed  in  a  black,  green  and 
pink  plaid  pattern.  The  jacket  re- 
vers  are  of  the  green  jersey  and 
the  buttons  are  shocking  pink  plas¬ 
tic  lilies. 

Costumes  of  very  light  beige 
knitted  fabrics  are  shown,  the  dress 
in  monotone  and  the  jacket  in 
striped  two-tone  weaves.  In  the 
silk  crepe  types  are  eggshell  crepes 
with  large  exotic  llorals,  leaf 
prints,  feather  prints  and  novelties 
such  as  tlie  French  sailor’s  cap  in 
red  and  blue,  formalized  horses’ 
heads,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  the 
jacket  is  developed  in  a  sheer 
monotone  w<x)len  in  a  color  match¬ 
ing  some  part  of  the  pattern. 

The  ballerina  dance  frock  is  hit¬ 
ting  a  new  note  in  dance  and  even¬ 
ing  lengths.  At  present  it  is  speci- 
Hed  as  a  junior  miss  item,  but  in 


pinks,  greyed  blues,  ochre  yellows, 
very  pale  beiges  and  champagne 
tones,  seaw’eed  greens  and  pale  sky 
tints  in  blue,  grey  and  mauve. 

In  the  brilliant  groups,  orange 
reds,  Chinese  reds,  turquoise  blues 
southern  sea  greens,  tropic  sky 
blues,  banana  yellows  and  burnt 
straw  and  cojjper  tones  are  fa¬ 
vorites.  The  colorful  plumage  of 
southern  birds,  the  vivid  colors  of 
the  carrot,  melon,  berries,  and 
flowers  of  all  types  have  lent  the 
glow  of  their  names  and  colors  to 
many  fabrics. 

Large  dramatic  formalized  pat¬ 
terns  seem  as  popular  as  the  geo¬ 
metric  prints  in  vivid  colors  on 
dark  grounds.  For  practical  and 
general  wear,  in  semi-tailored  cos¬ 
tumes  and  in  combinations  with 
monotone  woolens  the  small  pat¬ 
terns  naturally  predominate. 


Revers  are  sometimes  at  bit  exag¬ 
gerated.  Large  novel  buttons  in 
brass  suggest  the  military  note  and 
add  real  dash.  Roomy  patch 
pockets  are  shown  on  finger-tip 
white  woolen  jackets  to  be  worn 
over  the  daintiest  dance  frocks. 
Capes  continue  well  liked,  are 
often  embroidered  at  the  should¬ 
ers,  and  generally  have  straight 
military  collars  and  brass  buttons. 

The  mandarin  jacket  or  wrap¬ 
around  is  expected  to  grow  in 
popularity.  Those  now  lieing 
shown  are  embroidered  with  gold 
and  have  glittering  borders. 

Suits  are  tailored  and  mannish 
with  an  easier  action  back  and  in¬ 
verted  pleats  Btting  at  waist  line. 
Some  have  large  patch  pockets  with 
flaps,  still  others  show  diagonal  or 
perpendicular  slits  fitting  into  the 
seams.  Softness  is  the  trend,  with 


the  black  marquisette  version 
shown  by  some  houses  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  to  women  of  any  age— provided 
they  are  blessed  with  dainty  ankles. 

Essentially,  this  ballerina  dress 
is  simply  a  very  full  dirndl.  It  is 
usually  developed  in  taffeta  with 
the  bodice  high  in  back,  and  short 
sleeves.  The  ankle-length  versions 
have  a  gay  under-flounce  peeping 
out;  the  street-length  types  show 
a  ruffled  petticoat  underneath.  (3ne 
ballerina  costume  seen  had  a  black 
taffeta  skirt,  an  exotic  tropical 
print  blouse  and  a  bright  pink 


Coat  and  Suit  Types 

In  the  top  brackets,  the  style 
trends  are  super-conservative,  lean¬ 
ing  to  simple,  straight,  boxy  lines 
and  tailored  in  excellent  man-lash- 
ion.  Whether  of  soft  vicuna,  kash¬ 
mir,  camels  hair  or  imported  Brit¬ 
ish  tweeds,  over  are  this  con¬ 
servative  group.  For  dress  pur¬ 
poses  they  are  trimmed  in  tuxedo 
fashion  with  lynx  or  fox. 

In  the  fitted  types  some  coats  are 
exact  counterparts  of  men’s  top 
coats,  even  to  the  fitted  back  belt. 


skirts  having  easy  swing  through 
well  placed  and  deeply  pressed 
pleats. 

Plaids,  and  comitinations  with 
monotone  and  contrasting  blouses 
are  very  sportlike  and  gay.  One 
suit  of  a  cocoa  and  rose  plaid  was 
shown  tvith  a  pink  shirt,  while 
with  a  pink  and  green  plaid  a 
lavender  shirt  seemed  perfect. 
Olive  green,  banatia  yellow  and 
black  is  another  combination.  In 
the  popular  price  groups,  gabar¬ 
dines  and  coverts  are  well  repre¬ 
sented— and  it  is  perhaps  here  that 


satin  ruffled  petticoat,  all  of  it  very 
informal  and  “jeunne  fille”. 

Fabrics,  Colors,  Prints 

Tulles  and  laces,  in  black  and 
white  and  colors  and  besparkled 
with  rhinestones,  sequins  or  glitter¬ 
ing  bead  embroideries  are  other 
dance  frock  favorites.  Ostrich 

feathers  trim  numerous  - 

gowns  in  this  group. 

Colors  in  the  various 
fabric  groups  fall  into 
two  distinct  classes;  the  •' 

subtle  muted  pastel  ^  A 
ranges,  and  the  violently 
brilliant  prints  and  w 
monotones  in  the  tropi- 
cal  bird,  and  vegetable,  ’ 

_  flower  and  jewel  tones. 

The  pastel  groups 
show  soft  ashy  toned 


the  trend  to  utilitarian  war  time 
fashions  will  be  best  exemplified. 

Sports  and  Play  Clothes 

In  the  play  groups,  the  classic 
cottons,  voiles  and  piques  are 
shown  also  in  the  same  types  of 
colorful  large  prints  and  patterns 
shown  in  crepes  and  rayons.  Calico 
prints,  candy  stripes  and  drapery 
chintz  are  used  for  dainty,  tailored 
play  suits,  dirndls  and  house 
dresses. 

Eyelet  embroidery 
V,  pique  combined  with 

^  black  satin  shorts  or 

slacks  or  skirts,  almost 
L  create  a  full  play  ward- 

fc  robe.  Military  type 

K  j'lckets  top  slacks  trim- 

med  with  bright  em- 
broideries  in  Tyrolean 
or  other  Balkan  pat¬ 
terns.  Appliques  of  wool 
are  shown  on  juniors’ 
and  children’s  dresses 


The  ballerina  dress,  an  item  that  has 
already  caused  considerable  fashion 
furore  this  winter,  and  promises  more. 
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Selling  Civilian  Defense  Uniforms 


Nr.  D.  G.  a.  members 
•  were  notified  during 
the  month  that  the  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  effort  had  resulted  in 
an  amendment  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  retailers  who 
wished  to  handle  Civilian  De- 
Icnse  uniforms  were  required 
to  sign.  The  retailer  may 
now  have  a  markup  of  33- 
1/3%  above  cost  on  nurses’ 
uniforms  and  aprons  and 
40‘^p  above  cost  on  other  uni¬ 
forms.  The  clauses  on  can¬ 
cellations  and  returns  were 
also  revised  so  that  orders 
may  Ije  cancelled  in  the  event 
of  failure-  to  deliver  as  agreed, 
and  goods  may  be  returned 
in  the  case  of  defects,  tvrong 
sizes,  etc. 

It  was  at  first  reported  that 
the  manufacture  of  the  wool 
uniforms  for  outdoor  duty 
was  being  discontinued  at  the 
request  of  O.  P.  M.  However, 
O.  P.  M.  later  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  licensee  making 
the  uniform  to  continue  pro¬ 
duction  of  it  until  the  supply 
of  j)iece  goods  secured  for  the 
purpose  was  used  up.  The 
manufacturer  believes  he  will 
Ik*  able  to  meet  expected  de¬ 
mand  at  least  for  the  rest  of 
January. 

Concerning  the  revised 


markup  agreement.  Lew 
Hahn  says  in  a  bulletin  sent 
out  towards  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember: 

“The  allowed  markups  are 
insufficient  as  judged  by  retail 
experience,  but  we  suppose 
that  no  price  ever  has  been 
set  too  low  for  some  merchan¬ 
dising  genius  to  cut  it  still 
lower  ,  .  .  We  are  not  going 
to  work  to  prevent  free 
(price)  competition,  but  we 
do  wish  to  remind  you  that 
here  is  a  special  situation. 

“Your  Association  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  argued  that  a  20% 
markup  on  these  uniforms 
was  unfair  and  inadequate, 
that  it  would  entail  loss  upon 
retailers.  Now  that  those 
margins  have  been  amended 
at  our  insistance,  i/  you  make 
a  football  of  these  uniforms 
by  seeing  how  low  you  can 
price  them,  you  will  be  sabo¬ 
taging  the  work  we  have 
done  and  it  will  rise  up  and 
smack  you  in  the  face  later 
on,  when  price  control  offi¬ 
cials  begin  to  figure  out  how 
much  retail  margin  stores 
need  in  an  emergency.  We 
therefore  suggest  that  these 
uniforms  be  handled  on  a 
business-like  basis.” 


and  even  on  spring  coats. 

Felt  jersey  is  also  used  for  ap¬ 
plique  designs,  in  delightful  colors, 
while  patriotic  insignia,  such  as 
stars,  anchors,  chevrons  and  eagles 
in  gold,  navy  and  red,  are  being 
used  and  introduced  both  as  prints 
and  in  embroideries  on  sheer  wool¬ 
ens,  flannels  and  linens. 

Peasant  cottons  are  jjopular  in 
housecoats  and  dresses.  Dotted 
swisses  make  dainty  dresses  for  all 
Iiot  weather  occasions,  and  are  * 
shown  in  many  children’s  groups. 
The  process  called  electro-broid- 
ered  creates  a  dotted  swiss  of  infi¬ 
nite  variety.  By  this  process  dots 
of  all  sizes  are  appliqued  over 
floral  or  checked  prints  or  actually 
develop  and  outline  borders  and 
designs.  They  are  guaranteed  fast 
and  sturdy. 


Millinery 

In  the  millinery  market,  spring 
trends  are  shown  in  the  resort  se¬ 
lections  which  show  the  same  color 
range  and  combinations  as  featured 
in  the  ready-to-wear  groups.  Of 
course  white  is  a  natural  leader, 
but  much  color  appears  as  well. 
Baku,  lacy  straws,  toyo,  plaid  straw 
cloth,  jersey,  soft  luscious  felts,  and 
milan  are  some  of  the  leading  fab¬ 
rics. 

Inspirations  come  from  such  far- 
Hung  places  as  Russia,  Spain,  Mar¬ 
tinique,  the  Tyrol,  Java,  and 
China.  Grosgrain  ribbons,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  Howers  and 
feathers  are  all  in  the  picture. 

A  large  white  milan  straw  with 
a  Happing  shepherdess  brim  needs 
very  little  to  add  drama  to  its  style. 


With  the  Spanish  felt  sailor,  the 
flowing  jersey  scarf  is  a  natural.  Of 
Tyrolean  inspiration  is  a  yellow 
handknit  wool  trimmed  with  navy 
ribbon  and  red  feathers  parched 
rakishly  at  the  apex  of  a  narrow 
crown.  The  Bali  headdress  inspires 
a  lacy  straw  with  two  clusters  of 
flowers  {jerched  over  each  eyebrow. 

Pique  and  velvet  add  smart 
touches  to  tailored  looking  hats.  A 
lace  straw  basket  piled  high  with 
colorful  fruits  and  top|>ed  with  a 
Roman  striped  taffeta  Ixtw  and 
steamers,  has  .Martinique  for  style 
inspiration. 

Burnt  straw  in  coarse  satin 
weave  and  fluted  grosgrain  in¬ 
spired  by  Mother  Goose  are  other 
influences  making  a  bid  for  public 
favor. 

Accessories 

In  the  accessory  groups,  gloves, 
bags,  belts,  and  shoes  are  being  de¬ 
signed  to  co-ordinate  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Several  manufacturers 
in  the  different  groups  have  com¬ 
bined  their  design  resources  and 
are  presenting  attractive  ensembles. 

Glace  leathers  in  new  colors, 
lizards  and  snakeskins  are  some¬ 
times  combined  with  fabrics.  Sup¬ 
ple  calf,  tailored  morocco,  patent 
and  tiger  snake  are  some  other 
leathers  destined  for  Spring  pro¬ 
motions.  Linens  and  raffia  and 
natural  toyos  are  shown  in  the  play 
groups. 

In  the  glove  groups,  laces,  eyelet 
embroideries,  single  wove  cottons 
and  rayon  are  shown  in  the  jX)pu- 
lar  and  regular  dollar  types.  This 
industry  expects  to  use  fabrics  in 
even  greater  profusion  than  ever 
before,  not  only  in  the  short 
lengths  and  sp)orts  typ>es  but  even 
in  the  dressy  eight,  ten,  to  twenty 
and  thirty  button  lengths.  Laces 
are  very  successful  in  the  evening 
groups;  glittering  touches  in  rhine¬ 
stones  and  beads  have  gone  over 
well  for  town  and  holiday  purjaoses 
and  the  industry  feels  that  this 
trend  will  carry  over  to  resort  use 
as  well.  A  campaign  to  make  gloves 
a  fashion  “must”  even  in  the  south¬ 
ern  resorts  is  under  way,  with  the 
Duchess  of  Windsor  used  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  because  she  never  once  re¬ 
moved  her  gloves  during  her  visits 
in  and  about  New  York,  whether 
at  lunch,  meetings,  cocktails  or 
dinner. 
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High-Color  Season  Seen  for  Spring 

By  Theresa  Humphreyville 
Merchandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


Bright  colors,  the  new  pas¬ 
tels  and  neutrals  are  the 
three  color  classifications  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Spring 
Color  Card.  The  pastels  which  are 
the  present  volume  colors  show 
their  white  or  off-white  influence 
and  are  a  little  stronger  in  inten¬ 
sity  than  the  pastels  which  have 
been  seen.  The  strong  colors  are 
evidenced  in  bright  shades  of 
green,  red  and  blue. 

The  card  is  organized  to  show 
the  various  colors  in  order  of  their 
importance,  first  by  color  families 
then  by  shades  within  the  family, 
for  the  various  apparel  classifica¬ 
tions  including  sports  and  casual 
coats  and  suits,  dress  coats,  dresses, 
twill  colors,  and  accessories. 


In  the  Sports  and  Casual  Coats 
and  Suits  the  Beige  to  Brown  fam¬ 
ily  leads  off  with  a  light  beige,  an 
off-white,  a  gold,  a  maple  and  a 
cocoa  brown.  Three  blues  follow 
including  a  sky  blue,  an  aqua  and 
a  cadet  blue  type.  .A  pastel  green, 
bright  green,  pink,  and  red  and 
coral  complete  the  group.  The 
card  explains  that  as  the  season 
advances  the  yarn  dyed  grey  and 
the  yarn  dyed  beige  will  have  in¬ 
creasing  importance. 

The  Dress  Coat  group  puts  black 
first,  navy  second  followed  by 
beige,  blue,  maple  and  cocoa. 

Rayon  and  Silk  Dresses  reverse 
the  importance  of  black  and  navy 
giving  navy  first  place;  black,  sec¬ 
ond.  The  section  is  then  divided 


into;  Neutrals,  Medium  Tones 
and  Promotional  Brights.  The 
neutrals  include  two  beiges  and  a 
grey.  The  medium  tones  feature 
pastel  blue,  maple,  gold  and  aqua 
plus  a  light  green.  For  fashion  sell¬ 
ing  in  promotional  brights  a  rose 
and  blue  are  shown;  volume  pro¬ 
motional  colors  given  are  a  bright 
red  and  a  bright  green.  The  colors 
in  the  Dress  section  are  for  solid 
and  print  backgrounds. 

Twill  colors  are  swatched  sepa¬ 
rately  this  year  because  the  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  they  will  be  im¬ 
portant  this  year  not  only  in  suits, 
but  in  dresses,  jackets  over  dresses 
and  coats.  The  twill  colors  include 
a  light  and  a  medium  beige,  a 
brown,  three  blues,  a  bright  red 
and  an  olive  green. 

In  the  accessories,  leather  colors 
are  shown  with  black  first,  followed 
by  a  bright  navy,  turftan,  Sam 
Browne,  caramel  and  country 
cream.  The  new  Spring  coordina¬ 
tion  matching  only  two  accessories 
is  mentioned. 

Millinery  colors  highlight  the 
rest  of  the  card  with  a  cadet  blue, 
light  beige,  maple,  aqua  green, 
two  shades  of  red,  a  bright  green 
and  a  pink,  the  latter  to  be  used 
in  contrast  with  black  and  navy 
which  top  the  list. 

War  Builds  Trend  to  Color 

The  colors  selected  for  Spring 
1942  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Color  Co¬ 
ordination  Committee  reflect  the 
present  market  feeling  that  this 
will  be  a  colorful  season  for  several 
reasons:  (1)  The  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  trend  toward  casual  styl¬ 
ing  in  all  types  of  ready  to  wear 
places  emphasis  on  color.  (2)  An 
outgrowth  of  the  casual  trend  is  a 
softer  handling  of  fabrics  as  shown 
in  the  many  fleecy-faced,  hair  con¬ 
tent  cloths.  And  also  there  is  a 
strong  trend  for  twill  fabrics  and 
mannish  weaves  which  depend  up¬ 
on  color  for  their  fashion  news. 

(3)  It  is  felt  that  because  of  the 
war  women  will  want  to  help  bol¬ 
ster  morale  by  wearing  bright,  in¬ 
vigorating  colors. 


Customer-Preferred  for  First  Spring  Dress 


The  most  recent  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.— Fawcett 
Fashion  Preference  Polls  is  a 
survey  of  customer  prefer¬ 
ences  in  inexpensive  spring 
dresses.  It  was  left  up  to  the 
customers  polled  to  indicate 
which  silhouette  feature  was 
of  the  most  importance  to 
them.  It  developed  that  the 
cut  of  the  skirt  is  the  most 
important  consideration,  and 
that  the  gored  skirt  led  the 
field.  In  prints  they  gave 
first  preference  to  small  floral 
monotone  prints  on  dark 
grounds.  Additional  points— 
the  long  fitted  torso  and  the 
two  piece  look  were  highly 
regarded;  stripes  were  pre¬ 
ferred  to  plaids  dnd  solid 
colors  to  two  or  three-color 
combinations. 

The  dress  shown  above  in¬ 
corporates  the  fundamentals 
of  customer  preference— small, 
spaced  floral  print  and  gored 
skirt— and  adds  a  self  jacket 
accented  with  soft  dressmaker 
details.  It  will  retail  for  ap¬ 


proximately  $9.  (34.7%  of 

the  women  polled  indicated 
a  price  preference  in  the 
$7.95  to  $10.95  range.)  The 
dress  is  worn  by  Phyllis 
Brooks,  who  appears  in  the 
movie,  “Shanghai  Gesture,” 
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Cordially  invites  you  to  visit  its 
exhibit  of  the  latest  developments 
in  mechanized  accounting  procedure 
at  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Convention,  January  12-16,  inclusive. 

Booths  4-6-8-10,  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

MECHANIZED  ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURE  FOR  CASH  AND  REMITTANCE 
CONTROL.  SALES  AUDIT  AND  ALL  BOOKKEEPING  APPLICATIONS 


January,  1942 
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The  ”Six  Great  Challenges'^  to  Progress 


GimbePs  tells  how  America  has  met  them 
in  the  century  of  the  organization’s  existence 


Bernard  Giinbel,  president  of  the  Giinbel  organization,  and  Frederic 
Gimbel,  managing  director  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  first  of  the  six  centennial  windows. 


4  4r  I^HE  first  hundred  years 
I  were  the  hardest— the  best 
hundred  years  lie  ahead!” 
With  that  as  its  slogan,  the  Giinbel 
organization  has  begun  its  centen¬ 
nial  year.  The  hundred-year  an¬ 
niversary  is  reckoned  Ironi  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  first  Gimbel 
store  in  Vincennes,  Indiana,  by 
Adam  Gimbel  in  1842. 

In  its  advertising  and  windows, 
Gimbel’s  is  using  the  occasion  of 
the  Centennial  to  make  an  affirma¬ 
tion  of  its  faith  in  the  future  of 
America  by  measuring  man’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  past  hundred  years 
against  tlie  “Six  Great  Challenges” 
to  human  happiness— the  Chal¬ 
lenges  of  Sickness,  Poverty,  Ignor¬ 
ance,  Distance,  Drudgery  and  Ag¬ 
gression. 

Gimbel’s,  in  the  store’s  own 
words,  “isn’t  having  a  gala  celebra¬ 
tion.  A  Centennial,  with  our  coun¬ 
try  at  war,  has  a  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance.  From  the  pattern  of  the 
past  century,  we  can  see  the  shape 
of  the  future  taking  form.  Let  us 


tell  you  about  it.” 

Gn  New  Year’s  Eve  the  Gimbel 
stores  unveiled  the  Centennial  win¬ 
dows.  One  is  devoted  to  each  of 
the  six  Challenges.  Focal  point  of 
each  window  is  a  huge  bwk,  the 
pages  of  which  are  lifted  and 
turned  automatically  so  that  on¬ 
lookers  may  read  for  themselves 
the  facts  of  America’s  progress. 

The  Advertising  Series 

The  first  advertisement  in  the 
Centennial  series  appeared  on  New- 
Year’s  Day,  with  copy  built  around 
the  photograph  of  a  newborn  in¬ 
fant:  “First  of  the  1942  Crop— and 
don’t  you  dare  feel  sorry  for  him!” 
Copy  continued: 

“\\4iy  should  you  feel  sorry  for 
that  kid?  Because  he  was  born  into 
a  world  that  seems  to  lie  tumbling 
about  his  head?  That’s  a  lot  of 
nonsense. 

“In  spite  of  the  war  that  is  en¬ 
gulfing  all  mankind,  that  kid  is 
born  into  the  best  world  the  hu¬ 
man  race  has  ever  seen. 


“Just  suppose  he’d  l)een  born  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Right  there 
you  take  twenty-five  years  off  his 
life— that’s  what  medical  science 
has  added  to  the  span  of  life  in 
the  last  hundred  years;  the  average 
person  now  lives  to  ()5  instead  of 
40. 

“He  would  have  been  iHirn  to  a 
life  of  drudgery  for  which  his  re¬ 
ward  woidtl  have  been  the  barest 
necessities.  Fhe  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  conveniences,  the  en¬ 
joyments  that  mean  so  much  to  us 
today  have  all  been  invented  with¬ 
in  the  last  hundred  years. 

“.\nd  what  chance  would  he  have 
had  to  get  an  education?  If  he  was 
lucky,  the  ‘three  R’s’.  Not  much 
more.  Only  one  lx>y  in  5(K)  got  to 
college.  He  would  have  seen  few 
newspapers,  magazines  or  IxKtks. 
He  would  never  have  enjoyetl  a 
movie,  or  listened  to  a  radio. 

“These  vast  gains  America  has 
made  in  the  last  hundred  years 
will  not  I)e  wiped  out.  That  bright 
new  world  we  have  sketched  will 
yet  rise  from  the  bomb-torn  wreck¬ 
age  of  the  old— and  here  is  the 
generation  that  will  build  it, 

“Yes,  that  kid  is  Ixirn  into  the 
greatest  opportunity  a  fresh  crop 
of  humans  ever  faced.  Why,  he 
may  be  the  doctor  who  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  cure  for  cancer.  He  may 
be  the  genius  who  will  harness  the 
power  of  the  atom.  Or,  best  of  all, 
he  may  be  the  statesman  who  will 
find  the  formula  by  which  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  will  live  together 
in  peace  and  friendship. 

“Don’t  feel  sorry  for  that  kid. 
Emry  him  his  opportunity.” 

The  Challenge  of  Aggression 

Another  ad,  after  listing  the  first 
five  of  the  Six  Great  Challenges 
and  showing  how  America  has  met 
them  since  1842,  winds  up  with 
this  paragraph: 

“And  Now  in  1942  I'here  Is  the 
New  Challenge  of  Aggression— 'To¬ 
day  .America  faces  its  most  deadly 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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GEniNG  YOUR  SHARE  OF 
DESK  BLOHER  PROFITS? 


War  Conditions  a  Stimulus  to  Home  Sewing 


If  You*re  Not,  It*s  Time  to 
Call  in  SHOWBLOTT,  JR. 


Because  of  war  conditions 
more  and  more  American 
women  will  make  their  own  clothes 
during  1942,  according  to  J.  M. 
Shapiro,  president  of  Simplicity 
Pattern  Company— in  summing  up 
the  progress  of  the  sewing  industry 
for  the  year  just  past. 

Many  factors  have  combined  to 
induce  more  women  to  make  their 
own  clothes,  such  as  the  need  of 
adjusting  budgets  to  war-time 
economy,  which  faces  every  home 
maker,  and  the  savings  that  can 
l)e  effected  by  sewing  clothes  for 
herself  and  her  family  naturally 
come  first  to  mind. 

The  sewing  which  women  have 
Ijeen  doing"  for  national  defense 


and  war  relief  agencies  has  played 
an  imp>ortant  role  in  this  increase, 
Mr.  Shapiro  points  out,  adding 
that  many  women  soon  recaptured 
their  earlier  sewing  skill  in  the 
workrooms  and  are  now  putting  it 
to  good  use  in  their  daily  lives. 
Others  learned  for  the  first  time 
how  easy  it  is  to  sew. 

A  new  group  has  now  entered 
the  scene,  Mr.  Shapiro  says,  refer¬ 
ring  to  high  school  girls  from 
coast'  to  coast  who  have  enjoyed  a 
“richer  program  of  sewing  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  past  few  years.” 

Another  announcement  from  the 
Simplicity  Pattern  Company:  “One 
of  the  most  important  forward  steps 


It’s  surprising  how  often  the  cash 
register  rings  when  people  are  re¬ 
minded  of  their  need  for  desk  blot¬ 
ters!  And  you  can  remind  the 
greatest  number  of  customers  .  .  . 
most  effectively  ...  by  putting 
SHOWBLOTT,  JR.  to  work  for  you. 
Sales  become  virtually  automatic 
as  this  handsome  streamlined  cabi¬ 
net  attracts  attention  to  the  colorful 
array  of  Wrenn  Em¬ 
bossed  Desk  Blotters 
it  contains.  What’s 
more,  you’ll  be  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to 
learn  how  little  it 
takes  to  get  SHOW¬ 
BLOTT,  JR.  on  the 
job. 

WRITE  TODAY 
for  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  including  a 
sample  book  show¬ 
ing  the  attractive 
finishes  and  wide 
range  of  colors  avail¬ 
able  in  fast  selling 
Wrenn  Embossed 
Desk  Blotters. 


THE  WRENN 
PAPER  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


St.  Louis  Store  Reaches  30th  Year 


STIX,  BAER  &  FULLER.’ 

Some  People  Will  Say  that  it  is  a  depaitaicnc  store  serving  the  City  of  St.  Louu 

Some  People  Will  Say  that  it  i«  a  corporation,  organiicd  under  the  laws  of 
the  &atc  of  Miatouri 

Some  People  Will  Say  that  h  ia  a  oiembcr  of  the  Associated  Merchandise 
Corporatioo 

Some  People  Will  Say  that  it  is  a  brick  building,  one  block  square,  with 
600,000  square  feet  filled  wkb  merchandise  and  fixtures 

Yet,  it  is  all  these  things;  but  we  who  are  a  pan  of  Stix,  Baer  it  Fuller  know 
that  it  is  much,  much  more. 


^  It  is  the  smile  of  the  doorman  and  the  cheery 
greeting  of  the  package  boy. 

^  li  is  Bill  Jooes  disagreeing  with  hit  boss  and 
his  boas  giving  him  a  fair  hearing. 

^  It  it  employees  eagerly  reaching  fc*  their  own 
store  newspaper  oo  a  Friday  afternoon. 

^  It  is  a  buyer  at  the  bedside  of  his  convalescing 
stock  boy. 

<t  It  it  urging  customers  to  give  Defense  Bonds 
for  Christmas  when  our  counters  arc  loaded 
with  gift  aBcrchandisc. 

^  It  it  the  hungry  desire  to  be  worth  the  trust  of 
the  people  we  serve. 

<t  It  is  the  noisy,  happy  bedlam  in  the  employees' 
cafeteria  and  the  clatter  of  ping  pong  balls  in 
their  Recreation  Room. 

^  It  is  the  pat  on  the  back  when  you  do  a  good 
job  and  the  just  criticism  when  you  don't. 

<t  It  ia  the  monthly  check  arriving  at  the  homes  of 
employees,  recited  after  long  and  feithful  service. 

It  is  the  smile  in  the  voice  over  the  telephone. 

it  It  ia  the  S  a.  m.  delivery  of  a  bridal  veil  so  that 
the  wredding  may  go  on. 

St  It  is  constantly  keeping  in  touch  with  our  boys  at 
camp  and  doit^  things  that  cheer  them  up. 

St  It  is  listening  to  Mrs.  Brown's  complaint  with 
sympathy  and  understanding,— and  then  doing 
something  about  k. 


St  It  it  realizing  that  every  manufacturer's  repre¬ 
sentative  has  the  right  to  earn  a  living— -and 
giving  him  a  courteous,  attentive  hcarinit  when 
he  calls. 

St  It  is  the  ceaselem  vigilance  to  make  sure  chat  each 
advenisement  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth. 

St  It  is  a  cross-section  of  the  world's  great  names 
in  the  art  of  making  things. 

St  It  is  the  everlasting  training  of  our  young  hope- 
fub  who  arc  kissed  with  ambition. 

St  It  is  the  Management's  open  door. 

St  It  is  hundreds  of  little  boys  dying  model  air¬ 
planes  and  hundreds  of  little  girls  learning  to  sew. 

St  It  is  the  open  heart  to  every  worth-while  call 
of  human  need. 

St  It  is  the  year-after-year  record  of  cautious  driving 
by  our  dehvery  Acet. 

St  It  is  a  reputation  for  fairness  in  all  markets. 

St  It  is  the  Korc-kceper's  applkatioo  of  Emerson's 
*'build-a-bcner-mousetrap”  idea. 

St  It  k  twenty-five  hundred  men  and  women  who 
believe  k  is  a  great  score  and  want  to  make  it  a 


Observing  the  occasion  with— in  the  words  of  Sidney  R.  Baer— “all  the 
enthusiasm  that  present  conditions  permit,”  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  reached 
its  50th  year  in  business  on  January  1st.  This  institutional  message  is  a 
masterpiece  of  description  of  the  soul  of  a  great  store. 
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Th# 

RtO  CROSS 


Boy 

UV  DtftfS*  »£?" 
and  stamps 


ON  YOUR  SUCCESS  in  pushing  this  vast  nation-wide  promo¬ 
tion  largely  depends  the  success  of  the  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau-American  Red  Cross  drive  for  war  relief  garments. 

PROFIT  OPPORTUNITIES  for  you  through  “Sew  and  Save 
Week”  in  pushing  yard  goods,  notions,  patterns.  Last  year  84% 
more  stores  participated  than  in  1940.  This  year  an  all-out  effort 
and  100%  participation  are  urgently  sought. 

SERVICE  OPPORTUNITIES  for  you  in  sponsoring  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  humanitarian  causes. 


Order  free  Posters,  Banners,  Cards,  StUkers  Today, 


Clotk  tf  6iM  Products 
J.  t  P.  Coats  Throads 
Crowa  Zippors 
Tha  Hollywood  Pattorn  Co. 
McCall  Corporatioa 
Williaai  Skiaaor  I  Soas 
Valoacia  Priats 
Vopa  Pattora  Sorvico 
).  Wiss  t  Soas,  Ct. 


CASH  PRIZES  .  . .  WINDOW  DISPLAY  CONTEST  DURING 
NATIONAL  SEW  AND  SAVE  WEEK,  FEBRUARY  21-28 

GENEROUS  CASH  AWARDS  will  be  made  to  display  department 
managers  of  stores  installing  the  best  “Sew  and  Save”  windows 
featuring  jointly  fabrics,  patterns  and  notions,  selling  the  theme 
of  the  project. 

PRIZES  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Larger  Store  Group, 
1st  prize,  $100;  2nd  prize,  $50.  (2)  Smaller  Store  Group,  1st  prize, 
$100;  2nd  prize,  $50. 

IN  ADDITION, $2.50  each  will  be  paid  for  each  5x7  inch  (or 
larger)  photograph  of  different  displays  submitted.  None  smaller 
will  be  entered  in  the  contest. 

WRITE  IMMEDIATELY  for  contest  details. 
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YOUR  PAPER 
MERCHANT’S 
SALESMAN! 

Your  paper  merchant’s  salesman  is 
alert  and  on  his  toes.  He  knows 
what  grades  and  colors  of 
wrapping  papers  and  supplies  are 
available.  If  exactly  what  you  want 
is  not  procurable  at  the  moment, 
he  can  help  in  the  selection  of  a 
worthy  alternative.  Rely  on  your 
paper  merchant’s  salesman  to  give 
you  full  information  about  Crystal 
Tissues.  He  knows  what  they  can 
do  for  you. 


MIDDLETOWN  •  OHIO 


in  the  fashion  world  was  announced 
this  week  when  it  was  revealed  that 
Go<k1  Htmsekeeping  Magazine, 
starting  with  the  March  issue, 
would  feature  editorially  four  full 
pages  of  Simplicity  Patterns  every 
month”. 

Stores,  it  is  undersKKKl,  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  cash  in  on 
the  new  combination  with  special 


point-of-sale  material,  and  othei 
promotion  helps,  which  Simplicity 
will  shortly  announce.  The  first 
four  pages  of  Simplicity  Patterns 
will  apjx“ar  in  the  March  issue  of 
Ciootl  Housekeeping,  on  the  stands 
in  February.  Four  pages  of  Sim¬ 
plicity  Patterns  will  appear  edi¬ 
torially  in  Good  Housekeeping 
e\erv  month  thereafter. 


Sew  and  Save  Week  February  21-28 


The  National  Needlecraft  Bureau  offers  hard-selling  display  material, 
as  well  as  many  other  selling  helps  for  promotion  of  Sew  and  Save  Week. 


NA'FIONAL  Sew  and  Save 
Week,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  York,  will  be  held 
for  the  fourth  (onsecutive  year, 
during  the  week  of  Febuary  21st 
through  February  28th. 

Because  of  the  support  given 
this  event  last  year,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  84%  in  retail 
c(K)peration,  and  the  tie-in  of  72 
(haiii  units  and  more  than  forty 
large  wholesale  firms,  the  Bureau 
has  this  year  planned  a  more  elalx)- 
rate  program  than  any  of  its  pre- 
.  decessors. 

Foremost  in  the  list  of  promo¬ 
tional  events  will  be  a  sewing  drive 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
and  the  American  Retl  (aoss— for 
the  Ijencfit  of  American  War  Re- 


Bemberg  Shrinkage  Tests 


NOTIF'IC.A  riON  has  been  sent 
to  all  dyers  and  finishers,  by 
the  .American  Bemberg  Corpora¬ 
tion,  that  their  converter  customers 
are  running  the  risk  of  failing  to 
have  their  Bemberg  sheers  accepted 
for  certified  tags,  when  accepting  or¬ 
ders  to  finish  Bemlierg  sheers  on  a 
shrinkage  basis  of  less  than  8%, 


lief.  A  goal  of  1,000,000  home- 
sewn  garments  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  afflicted  areas  has  been  met. 

As  a  further  step  in  achieving 
consumer  acceptance  and  interest 
in  Sew  and  Save  Week,  the  Bureau 
will  this  year  offer  cash  prizes  in  a 
National  Sewing  Contest,  held  in 
c(K)peration  with  newspapers  in 
key  cities  throughout  the  countrv. 

C<K){)erating  sponsors  of  the 
Week  for  1942  include:  Ameri¬ 
can  riiread  Catmpany,  Botany 
Worsted  Mills,  The  Butterick 
(Company,  Inc.;  Clark’s  O.N.T., 
Cloth  of  Gold  Products,  Crown 
Zippers,  Hollywood  Pattern  Com¬ 
pany,  J.  &  P.  Coats,  McCall  Corpo¬ 
ration,  William  .Skinner  &  Sons, 
Valencia  Prints,  and  V'ogue  Pattern 
•Service. 


including  working  loss. 

Dyers  are  also  urged  to  submit 
for  testing  samples  of  fabrics  dyed 
with  royal,  wine  and  moss  shades, 
which  fretpiently  lack  fastness  to 
washing.  It  is  important  to  get  ap¬ 
proval  on  these  dyeings  liefore  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  printing  of  large 
yardages. 
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t  Kric*  are  economical  w  own,  pleasant 
^  Celanese  fabrics  are  rc« 

f  bries  ao  not  sbrink,  stretch  or  sag. 

2  Ml-Celanese  fabrics  rt 

^  AU^Celanese  fabrics  rio  no  » |g 

odors. 

L  r^lanesewiUnotmoldorrot. 

'  winter  because  they  allow  evap 

get  soggy.  Y 

•  and  grit-Olanese  fabric  needs  y 

,Han  other  fabric.. 

/M  Olanese  dries  quickly. 

/i  «.».«  fabric. 

^  \»r*  are  exceptionally  fast. 

/J  Celanese  colors  are  v 

Celanese  white  never  turns  yellow. 

f  brics  are  not  affected  by  sea  air  or  salt 
yy  Celanese  fabrics  ar 

water. 

Celanese  moires  are  permanent. 

Celanese  fabrics  are 
seams. 

CU...e  h..  hi,h  _„rt.W.e. 

^  t™T.r»rwe.r  ai^pper  o,  h»pi.«  — 

night. 

3/  OUn«.  ta  •  .  „„ 

i>  OUne..  labric  contain  no  weighting 
,^An<>Un».  labrto 

aaf  Celanese  are  inherent 

CELANESE  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA 

\orW  Ci^y 

180  Madison  Avenue, 


Copyright,  IMl.CdlaocM  Corpormtion of  Anwrica  *Re|  U  S  P«t  OI 

Under  a  current  ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  CELANESE  Yarns  and  Fabrics  are  classified  as  RAYOl 
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Is  your  marking  room  ^‘snowed 
under”  due  to  insufficient  or 
inefficient  equipment,  or  lack  of 
personnel?  Then  let  a  Monarch 
Marking  System  representative 
go  to  work  for  you,  to  give  you 
EXTRA  HELP. 

No  matter  whether  you  run  a 
specialty  shop,  employing  only 
a  few  people,  or  are  associated 
with  a  large  store,  the  Monarch 
representative  can  assist  and  ad¬ 
vise  yon  on  any  or  all  of  the 
operations  involved  in  receiving, 
checking  price-marking,  and  the 
content  marking  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  He  can  advise  you  on  aU 
phases  of  marking-room  mod¬ 
ernization,  improvement  and 
enlargement.  Moreover,  each 
Monarch  representative  is  well 
informed  on  cost  and  manage¬ 
ment  problems  arising  from  the 
important  receiving,  checking 
and  marking  activities. 

The  Monarch  line  includes;  Monarch 
“Super-Advanced"  "Standard”  "Ad¬ 
vanced,”  and  "Special”  Pin-On  Ma¬ 
chines;  Monarch  "Junior”  hand  oper¬ 
ated  and  motor  driven;  Monarch  Pin- 
Tichet  Attaching  Machine;  Monarch 
Jewelry  and  Book  Ticket  Marker,  hand 
operated  and  motor  driven;  Monarch 
Re-Price  Marker;  Monarch  "Path¬ 
finder”  and  Monarch  “50.” 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

ftCaiB  Oftee  ami  Factory:  PaciSc  Coaat  Factory: 

216  S.  Tomnco  St.  1130  Maple  Arenne 

Daytoa,  OUo  Lot  Angelea,  Calif. 

Capa^iaa  Factory: 

3St  Adelaide  Street,  W. 

Toraato,  Caa. 


Eugene  D.  Hussey 


Gene  HUSSEY,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  Mass.,  passed 
into  the  great  beyond  on  December 
11th. 

Sincere,  kindly  and  above  all 
warm,  true  and  loyal  friend,  he  was 
held  in  deep  affection  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  they  are  legion. 

The  greatest  tribute  which  this 
humble  and  uninspired  mind  can 
pay  him  is  that  those  who  came  into 
business  contact  with  him  did  not 
consider  him  a  business  friend,  but 
rather  a  close  personal  friend. 

A  man  truly  is  blessed  with  fine 
qualities  when  he  can  inspire  this 
feeling  in  those  about  him.  It  is  a 
mark  of  the  only  kind  of  greatness 
which  really  counts.  For  it  is  not 
our  business  achievements  which 
cause  us  to  live  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  friends,  but  rather  the 


warm,  humane  acts  of  kindness  that 
so  endeared  Gene  to  those  who 
knew  him. 

He  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  work  of  many  traffic  or- 
gani7.ations  among  them  the  New 
England  Traffic  Club,  and  the 
Traffic  Group  of  our  Association. 
He  was  paid  the  great  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  elected  President  of  the  New 
England  Traffic  Club.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Traffic 
Group,  was  elected  to  three  terms 
as  its  Chairman  and  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association’s  Transpor¬ 
tation  Committee  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

The  Traffic  Group  has  lost  a 
staunch  supporter  and  a  good  friend 
who  will  be  sorely  missed. 

—Leonard  F.  Mongeon 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


The  Retailer  and  Price  Control 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


the  Administrator.  If  the  protest 
is  denied  the  Administrator  must 
render  a  written  opinion  indicat¬ 
ing  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
decision  is  based  and  the  economic 
data  and  other  facts  on  the  basis 
of  which  he  has  reached  his  con¬ 
clusion.  This,  it  will  be  seen,'  puts 
the  thing  pretty  thoroughly  in  the 
hands  of  the  administrator. 

The  committee  also  provides  for 
an  “Emergency  Court  of  Appeals” 
for  judicial  review  of  price  and 
rent  regulations.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  this  will  operate 


to  prevent  the  confusion  which  it 
sees  resulting  from  the  adoption  of 
the  House  provision  of  review  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  ^he 
Emergency  Court  could  set  aside 
and  enjoin  such  price  or  rent  regu¬ 
lations  as  it  might  deem  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  arbitrary 
or  capricious. 

To  Protect  Consumers  from 
Retailers 

To  discourage  initial  violations 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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FAWCETT  FASHION  NEWS  REACHES 
EVERY  POPULAR  PRICE  MARKET 


Fawcett  fashion  editorial  is  pointed  at  the 
youngish  women  in  the  great  mass 
budget  price  market,  which  includes 
two-thirds  of  the  U.  S.  families. 

All  fashion  merchandise  featured  in 
Fawcett  magazines  editorial  pages  is 
expertly  shopped  to  make  sure  it  is  in 
the  popular  price  range. 

Stores  carrying  merchandise  featured  in 
Fawcett  fashion  editorial  pages  are  listed 
in  the  Fawcett  magazines,  so  that  readers 
know  where  they  can  buy  these  featured 
fashions  in  their  local  communities. 

Fawcett  Publications  are  cooperating 
with  the  N.R.D.G.A.  in  taking  Fashion 
Preference  Polls  in  N.R.D.G.A.  stores 


throughout  the  country.  Hundreds  of 
cooperating  stores  say:  ''Customers'  re¬ 
action  extremely  favorable."  "Many 
customers  expressed  their  approval  of 
the  idea."  "Customers  flattered  to  be 
consulted."  "VYe  think  it  an  excellent 
idea  and  one  that  might  well  be  repeat¬ 
ed  before  every  new  fashion  season." 

All  N.R.D.G.A.- Fawcett  Fashion  Poll 
selections  are  identified  by  their  manu¬ 
facturers  with  the  tag  shown  on  the 
typical  editorial  page  illustrated  above. 

Fawcett  Women's  magazines  are  on  sale 
in  practically  every  city,  town  and  place 
in  the  U.  S.  reaching  in  mass  your  cus¬ 
tomers  in  your  town. 


FAWCETT  WOMEN'S  GROUP 

TRUE  CONFESSIONS  *  MOTION  PICTURE  ^  ROMANTIC  STORY  *  MOVIE  STORY  *  HOLLYWOOD 
NOVEMBER^  1941,  CIRCULATION~2,804,602 

FAWCETT  PUBLICATIONS  •  INC 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


HOLLYWOOD 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Bcj^innini^  with  the  Marc  lu 

Good  Housekep 


Simplicit 

i/f  //’/! 

to  its  more  than  ( 


tiiHid  Hijustkccpiiii;  IS  .iskiiDulcii^fil  to  he  the  iiujst 
iiilUieiiti.il  sMim.in  s  jii.it;.i/ine  iii  .^iiierie.i.  It  has  de¬ 
veloped  a-te.tder  toiuideiiee  without  parallel  m  puhlish- 
iiu;  Selhiit;  tor  JSc  .i  eop\ ,  its  1 2,t)0l).lK)0  women 
readers,  ot  reeoe;iiized  purehasmi^  power,  represent  the 
most  desirable  eoiisumer  ^roup  m  the  etiuiitry. 


rc  uni  every  Month  thereafter 


cping  Magazine 

/i/rm///// 

t  Patterns 

H  '/  //(/fUi) 


n  000,000  readers* 


SiinpliLity  Patterns  arc  the  largest  selling  patterns  in  the 
\sorKi.  ami  the  leailing  style,  intiiienee  with  millunis  wlu) 
sew.  .\o\s,  with  the  inipatt  ot  (nxnl  Housekeeping's 
inillions  ot  readers  put  behind  them,  Simplicity  Pattern 
sales,  rising  to  new  heights,  will  bring  ailditional  fabric 
and  pattern  volume  to  the  retailers  ot  America. 

■kSuryryi  rrneal  that  rach  copy  of  (iood  HouirkecpinK  t 
monthly  eirctilolnm  ii  read  hy  jn  aycraftr  of  5  or  more  »omen. 


1 


JANUARY  Sales  in  corset  de¬ 
partments  op>ened  up  with  rec¬ 
ord  business  that,  many  be¬ 
lieve,  wil!  continue  throughout 
the  month.  Buyers  in  stores,  who 
report  that  they  had  good  Decem¬ 
ber  business  say  they  think  that 
much  of  that  was  due  to  rising 
prices  being  predicted  for  later 
and  because  of  what  customers  read 
about  the  general  rubber  situa¬ 
tion.  Then  January  Sales  came 

■  along  offering  specials,  at  a  time 

when  the  consumer  press  pointed 
directly  to  the  effect  rubber  priori¬ 
ties  would  have  on  the  supply  of 
foundation  garments. 

Many  buyers  thought  during 
December  that  there  would  not  be 
an  undue  rush  for  corsets  in  Janu¬ 
ary  sale  items  because  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  following  the  silk  freezing 
order  and  the  resulting  “panic” 
for  silk  stockings.  Although  there 
was  no  compai;able  rush  for  cor¬ 
sets,  it  was  evident  that  a  lot  of 
women  forgot  that  they  stood  in 
line  and  got  pushed  about  getting 
stockings  only  to  see  them  offered 
for  some  time  to  come  at  reduced 
prices  and  in  son>e  cases,  “in  un¬ 
limited  quantities.” 


Quantity  Purchases 

Sale  periods  have  always  found 
women  buying  two  or  three  gar¬ 
ments  at  a  time,  but  when  they 
were  buying  in  large  quantities 
buyers  say  they  tried  to  discourage 
such  purchases  by  warning  women 
that  rubber  may  deteriorate  after 
a  year’s  time.  The  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  selling  was  on  garments 
using  rubber  throughout  or  in 
large  sections  seems  to  indicate  that 
a  lot  of  the  purchases  were  not  for 
immediate  use  but  rather  because 
of  the  rubber  scare  since  women 
making  these  purchases  frequently 
asked  what  corsets  of  the  future 
would  be  made  of. 

Most  buyers  feel  that  they  will 
have  or  can  get  all  the  stock  they 
will  need  for  the  next  six  months 
or  so,  and  when  women  realize  this 
they  may  want  to  return  some  of 
those  they  bought  at  this  time. 


By  Pearl  Berry 


It  is  not  known  at  this  writing 
what  the  rubber  and  steel  situation 
will  be.  Word  is  exf)ected  momen¬ 
tarily  from  Washington  by  the 
trade.  Manufacturers  are  hopeful 
that  enough  of  these  materials  will 
be  allotted  them  for  use  where  it 
is  absolutely  essential  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  garments.  It  is  certain,  they 
say,  that  rubber  .will  not  be  used 
in  large  sections  as  heretofore 
which  practice  often  was  more  for 
fashion  than  necessity.  But  some 
rubber  in  most  garments  is  con¬ 
sidered  essential  both  for  health 
and  comfort. 

Promotions  for  Defense  Workers 

Whether  the  rush  for  foundation 
garments  is  kept  up  or  not  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  promotions. 
Why  not  promote  them  for  defense 
workers?  Every  woman  is  doing  or 
will  be  doing  defense  work 
whether  it  is  in  or  out  of  the  home. 
There  are  the  factory  workers  who 
never  knew  what  the  inside  of  a 
factory  looked  like  until  now,  as 
well  as  stenographers  who  are  p>er- 
haps  working  harder  than  ever. 
The  knitter,  the  bandage  roller  and 
the  home  woman  are  perhaps  bus¬ 
ier  than  they  have  ever  been  in 
their  lives.  All  these  women  will 


be  wanting  firm  supports  that  are 
easy  to  wear  and  easy  to  launder. 

Already  there  have  been  promo¬ 
tions  by  high  style  stores  on  slacks 
for  defense  workers.  More  and 
more  stores  are  putting  in  depart¬ 
ments  for  defense  uniforms.  It  is 
predicted  that  soon  we  will  see  a 
great  many  women  on  the  streets 
in  uniform  because  of  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  Forces  now  being  plan¬ 
ned.  What  a  lot  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  if  the  right  garment  for  the 
right  purpose  is  promoted! 

A  new  type  of  garment  has  been 
brought  out  for  promotion  direct¬ 
ly  for  the  defense  worker.  It  is  a 
combination  of  all-in-one  and  pan¬ 
tie  with  uplift  bra  detached  at  the 
back  for  freedom  of  motion.  It  is 
made  of  twill  batiste  front  and 
back  panels  with  Leno  sides.  The 
panels  are  fagotted  and  there  are 
light  removable  bones  and  remov¬ 
able  garters.  The  bust  is  of  lace 
with  Leno  back  and  adjustable 
shoulder  straps.  The  pantie  is 
practical  because  it  has  a  “Zip 
Seat”  which  means  it  has  a  Talon 
at  either  side  to  zip  down.  There 
are  junior,  average,  tall  average 
and  full  bust  models.  Panties  may 
be  had  separately  with  the  “Zip 
Seat”  feature. 
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Your  Sportswear  Department -Your  Housedress  Section -Your  Civilian  De> 
fense  Shop  all  are  on  the  ALERT!  They  are  selling  these  women  NOW! 


from  dress  to  slacks  to  go  bowling  for  night  time 
recreation  ...  or  she  may  wear  slacks  for  day¬ 
time  manual  duty  and  change  to  a  sleek  gown 
for  evening  wear. 

Now,  your  dep2urtment  can  offer  a  single 
practical  panty  foundation  designed  for 
all  her  needs — morning,  noon,  or  night! 


America's  all  out  war  effort  has  brought  into 
existence  an  important  new  market  of  active 
Women  Defense  Workers.  They  are  in  tailored 
uniforms  and  utility  slacks  all  DAY— they  want 
NITE  time  relaxation  .  .  .  Today  your  defense 
volimteer  may  be  an  office  worker  who  changes 


Until  Nite  ’n’  Day  was  perfected  there 
was  no  single  all  purpose  foundation 
which  could  be  worn  comfortably 
from  morning  ’til  night.  Nite  ’n’  Day 
will  be  nationally  promoted  and 
publicized  as  the  ideal  panty  for 
the  active  woman  defense  worker. 


We  are  now  booking  exclusive,  introductory 
promotions.  Write  or  wire  to  be  first  in  your 
city.  Night  W  Day  panty  combinathns  retail 
from  $7.95  to  $15.00.  Panty  girdles  retail 
from  $5.95  to  $10.00. 


In  addition:  Nite  ’n’  Day  is  easier  to  get  into,  easier  to  take  off.  A 
complete  corset  wardrobe  in  one— for  morning,  noon  or  night. 


CORSETRY,  INC. 

171  MADISON  AVE.,  N.  Y.  C 


The  Magic  of  Plaotic 
Brings  You 

“DURAFORM” 

Trade  Mark 


A  Hanger  Perfect  in  Design 


(U.  S.  Patent  Nos.  1,758,807  &  1,799,690) 


Conservation  is  the  key-note  of  to-day. 
Therefore,  we  give  yon  one  hanger  for  all 
ladies’  wearing  apparel.  “Diiraforin”  is 
the  'I'wentieth  Century  evolution  of  design, 
incorporating  the  Itest  feattires  of  all  hang¬ 
ers  into  one  of  Iteanty  and  streamlined 
efficiency. 


(U.  S.  Patent  Nos.  1,758,807  &  1,799,690) 


•  Shoalda-Shape  prevents  poked  out 
shoulders  •  Raised  center  prevents  slip¬ 
page  •  Chromium,  non-riisting  hooks  are 
turned  back  at  the  ends  to  prevent  catch¬ 
ing  and  tearing  of  fabrics  •  Patented  top 
cut-out  holds  straps  of  evening  gowns  and 
all  types  of  lingerie  •  Under  hooks  hold 
loops  of  stiit  skirts. 

Available  in  Eight  Ceni-l.ike  Colors 

IRANSPARENl:  Crystal  Clear,  Red, 
Blue,  Green  and  Amlier. 

TRANSLUCENT:  Pink,  White,  Blue. 

Write  For  Free  Samples 

AU  STYLES  HANGER  CO.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  "Fairy"  Hangers 
arid  the  "Fulvue”  Displayers  and  Racks 

S12  SEVENTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Sage-Alien’s  Defense 
Set-Up 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Hartford  Retail  Trade  Board, 
stressed  the  fact  that  this  Hartford 
retail  defense  organization  work 
has  been  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Hartford  Defense  Coun¬ 
cil,  explaining  that  it  was  felt  that 
it  was  “very  essential  that  all  de¬ 
fense  work  be  coordinated  with 
that  group  and  that  no  segment 
of  the  business  life  of  the  city 
ought  to  go  off  by  itself  and  set 
up  its  own  organization.”  The 
problem  was  divided  into  live 
phases: 

1.  First  Aid. 

2.  .\ir  Raid  and  Fire  Protection. 

3.  Conversion  of  trucks  into 
ambidances. 

4.  Store  organization  and  com¬ 
munications  (between  the  De¬ 
fense  Council  and  key  retail¬ 
ers,  and  communications  with¬ 
in  a  store) . 

5.  Defense  Stamps  and  Bonds. 

Cooperation  in  Training 

'Fhrough  the  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  local  Red  Cross, 
it  was  jX)ssible  to  secure  an  in¬ 
structor  from  Washington  to  teach 
the  Hartford  group  first  aid  in 
eight  lessons,  with  three  hours  per 
night.  Enrollment  in  this  class 
was  limited  to  sixty,  it  being  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  sixty  persons,  on 
completion  of  the  course,  could  go 
back  to  their  respective  stores  and 
teach  others. 

'Fhe  Hartford  Gas  Company  co¬ 
operated  by  loaning  its  auditori¬ 
um,  and  one  of  the  local  stores  has 
been  providing  the  necessary  band¬ 
ages  at  cost.  Heads  of  Hartford 
stores  were  among  those  volunteer¬ 
ing  for  this  sp)ecial  training. 

Division  chairmen  for  air  raid 
and  fire  protection  have  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  recruiting  for  air 
warden  classes.  The  sco|)e  of  their 
responsibilities  extends  to  the  se¬ 
curing  and  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  stores  on  the  precau¬ 
tions  necessary  for  air  raids,  fires, 
blackouts,  etc. 

And  it  is  the  job  of  these  co- 
chairmen  to  determine  the  prepa- 


S.OOOMO  I 

WOMEN  WILL  ■ 


PARK  I 

THEIR  I 

FURS  I 

THIS  SUMMER  B 

Your  most  important  need:  s 
storage  facilities  that  are  ^ 
right,  ample,  safe  and  offer  S 
greatest  customer  appool!  ^ 


-■  <?d€/iugj2^  H 


assures  maximum  efficiency  B 
and  economy  in  your  storage  ^ 
plant  design,  installation  and  S 
operation.  ^ 

The  LANE-WAY  means  com-  H 
plete,  competent,  unobstru-  ■ 
sive  counsel,  capable  super-  3 
vision  of  construction,  total  g 
responsibility  for  equipment  | 
and  materials  to  best  suit  the  S 
exact  needs  as  found  in  your  S 
building.  B 

It  means  the  best  available  S 
equipment,  chosen  from  the  S 
manufacturing  resources  of  S 
all  industry.  I  am  not  ham-  ^  H 
pered  by  any  contractual  re-  B 
strictions,  exclusive  represen-  B 
tations  or  obligations  to  rec-  ^ 
ommend  any  one  manufactur-  ^ 
er's  products.  B 

Feel  free  to  draw  upon  the  S 
fund  of  merchandising  knowl-  B 
edge  I  have  had  opportunity  H 
to  accumulate  by  frequent  ■ 
discussions  with  the  leading  ^ 
store's  managers,  advertising,  g 
display  departments  and  fur  B 
men  from  coast  to  coast.  B 

If  you  contemplate  any  B 
change  in  your  storage  facili-  ■ 
ties  send  for  my  checklist  con-  ■ 
taining  data  necessary  for  ■ 
consideration.  ■ 


C.  R.  LANE 

1737  HOWARD  STREET 
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Bemberg  Gets  Consumer  Award 

Mrs.  C.  Gregory  of  the  Consumer  Fact 
Finding  Jury  presenting  medal  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  sers’ice  to  Theodore  WcxmI 
and  Beveridge  C.  Dunlop  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bemberg  C-or|>oration. 


(Continued  from  page  48) 

rations  necessary  for  the  air  raid, 
fires,  etc.,  such  as  the  number  of 
sandbags  each  store  must  have,  the 
number  of  water  buckets,  etc. 

This  city  defense  organization  is 
known  as  the  “Defense  Committee 
of  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the 
Hartford  Chamlx?r  of  Commerce”. 
Gt“orge  S.  Eidel,  manager  of  the 
Hartford  branch  store  of  Sears 
Roebuck  &:  Co.,  is  chairman,  and 
Edward  X.  .Alien  and  Henry  L. 
Eisenlrerg  are  vice-chairmen.  Henry 
L.  Weiner,  manager  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Board,  is  secretary.  Ten 
streets  comprise  the  retail  defense 
zones. 

West  Coast  Preparations 


On  the  Pacilic  C^oast  there  is  a 
feeling  that  that  section  of  the 
country  is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  air  raid  attack,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  elaborate  precautionary 
measures  have  been  very  generally 
developed. 

We  have  not  received  an  over¬ 
all  retail  group  plan,  but  reports 
from  individual  stores  indicate 
that  far  western  retailers  are  taking 
no  chances  on  possible  war  from 
the  skies. 

Writing  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspa|>ers.  Ernie  Pyle,  the  colum¬ 
nist,  recently  wrote  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  glowing  report  of  how  The 
White  House  began  its  civilian  de¬ 
fense  organizing  efforts  last  May. 

“Ttxlay”,  he  writes,  “it  is  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  two-fold  way:  (1)  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  units  of  tlie 
Red  Cross  for  general  city-wide  as¬ 
sistance  in  case  of  a  bombing.  (2) 
It  is  thoroughly  organized  within 
its  own  walls  for  sudden  disaster 
from  the  air.” 

Twenty-six  of  the  store’s  work¬ 
ers  have  trained  so  thoroughly,  he 
adds,  that  in  case  of  trouble  they 
immediately  become  part  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  Red  Cross.  They 
will  be  executives,  helping  direct 
the  thousands  of  volunteer  Red 
Cross  workers  all  over  the  city. 


It  is  impossible  to  foresee  a  time  when 
there  will  be  another  chance  like  this: 

You  must  act  at  once  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tremendous  demands  for  garment  stor¬ 
age  next  spring.  Now  as  never  before 
owners  of  furs,  woolens  and  fur-trimmed 
garments  recognize  the  importance  of  effec¬ 
tive  clothing  protection. 

There  is  still  time  to  plan  and  install  a 
scientific  Plymetl  fur  storage  department 
to  earn  a  handsome  profit  this  season. 

The  safe  “Plymetl”  Method  employs  pre¬ 
fumigation  in  the  manner  fully  approved 
by  scientists  and  technicians.  The  inexpen¬ 
sive  fumigant,  by  forced  circulation  at  nor¬ 
mal  atmospheric  pressure  gets  deep  pene¬ 
tration  and  destroys  moth  eggs,  larvae,  etc. 
The  chance  is  still  open.  Last  year’s  sales 
prove  the  coming  demand.  The  one  caution 
is  ACT  NOW. 


FUR  COAT  ‘‘POPULATION" 

At  an  All-Time  High 

■k 

PRICES  UP 

★ 

PROTECTION 

More  Saleable  than  Ever 


HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

otpt.  B-4201  208  W.  WashiigtOR  St,  Chicago,  III. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
SAFE  AND  CLEAN 


fur 
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A  New  Low-Priced 

>  Burroughs 

,  FOR  INSTAUMENT  AND  UYAWAY  DEPARTMENTS 


Selling  Men’s  Wear  in  1942 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


remuneration  plan  for  salesmen, 
will  have  to  be  removed. 


Display  and  Training  will  raise  the  percentage  of  regular 

(2)  Window  displays  and  in- 

ierior  displays  aimed  at  aiding  re-  1*"  Large  stores  will  be  made  to 

lated  selling  should  be  constantly  “PP"’'  mtimate. 

experimented  with.  In  department  >"  advertising  to  old 

stores  or  specialty  stores  carrying  customers,  the  signature  of  the  in- 

related  items,  this  will  aid  the  gen-  salesper^n  should  appear 

eral  scheme  of  related  selling,  "h'^wr  possible.  Such  mailing 
which  is  to  sell  a  customer  regular-  *>“  “  personal  appeal  and  is 

ly  in  as  many  departments  as  possi-  ?  '»”W'ng  Mlow 

ble.  Analysis  of  records  (particu-  '"S*  for  each  salesman. 

larly  of  department  stores)  will  „  .  i  j  j 

.  '  ,  .  Special  Orders  and  Alterations 

show  that  most  men  buy  only  one 

or  two  items  of  men’s  wear  regu-  (4)  Special  orders  are  another 
larly  in  a  store.  The  effort  to  ob-  important  medium  for  winning 
tain  a  customer’s  business  in  more  and  keeping  customers.  When 
departments  is  the  best  means  of  difficulty  in  making  a  sale  appears, 
insuring  his  business,  because  he  through  lack  of  the  item  required 
will  tend  to  think  of  the  store  by  the  customer,  offer  of  a  special 
when  he  needs  anything,  if  he  gets  order  is  the  means  of  keeping  a 
the  habit  of  shopping  in  several  customer  and  very  often  results  in 
departments.  a  sale  of  an  item  in  stock.  It  is 

(3)  The  greater  the  personal  further  proof  to  a  customer  that 
following  of  each  individual  sales-  no  force  is  being  used  to  sell  him, 
person,  the  - better  the  reputation  only  his  needs  are  being  consid- 
of  the  store  will  become  as  a  warm,  ered  first,  also  brings  results.  No 
service  store.  People  will  instinc-  matter  how  large  a  stock  is  car- 
tively  patronize  such  a  store  be-  ried,  the  special  order  is  a  neces- 
cause  they  will  feel  that  here  they  sary  adjunct  in  some  merchandise 
are  known  and  their  requirements  such  as  clothing,  hats  or  shoes, 
are  understood.  Training  the  sales  (Continued  on  page  52) 


I’m  a  Waste  Warden 


A  UNIQUE  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  program  to  increase 
sales  in  notion  departments  for 
Spring  1942  will  begin  in  February 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  I.  B. 
Kleinert  Rubber  Company.  The 
plan  will  feature  countless  items 
carried  in  notion  departments 
which  can  aid  women  in  helping 
out  the  national  cause  of  defense 
by  rehabilitating  half  worn  clothes, 
preserving  new  ones  and  generally 
featuring  conservation  in  the  home. 
“I’m  a  waste  warden,  saving  for 
family  and  defense,”  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  program. 

.\11  types  of  “up  keep’’  merchan¬ 
dise  which  contribute  to  this  waste 
warden  plan  for  “Iwing  well  on 
less’’  will  be  featured  in  the  promo¬ 
tion.  Shields,  because  they  keep 
good  clothes  fresh,  skirt  shields,  and 
bra-forms  will  be  the  items  most 
generally  featured  from  the  Klein- 
ert’s  line.  In  addition,  tapes  and 
threads,  buttons,  braids,  efficient 
closet  equipment,  improved  clean¬ 
ing  aids  and  a  host  of  other  items, 
wnll  be  suggested. 

Display  cards,  posters  and  pro¬ 
motional  ideas  for  window  and 
counter  displays,  contests,  etc.  are 
planned  for  the  hundreds  of  retail 
stores  all  over  the  country  tying-up 
with  this  effort.  Announcements  on 
radio  program  and  news  stories  will 
inform  w'omen  of  this  development. 


Priced  far  below  any  other 
window- plan  machine  you 
hove  ever  seen,  this  new 
Burroughs  provides  protec¬ 
tion  for  customer,  clerk  and 
store  . . .  assures  faster  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  window.  Models  to 
meet  requirements  of  any 
receipting  plan.  Investigate. 
Call  the  local  Burroughs 
office,  or  write  direct  to — 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
6116  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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TheJRetailer  and  Price  Control 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

irator  the  bill  provides  lor  the  recovery  of  $50,  or 
three  times  the  amount  ol  the  illegal  overcharge.  This 
is  to  permit  private  purchasers  who  buy  for  personal 
use  or  consumption  and  not  in  the  course  of  trade  or 
business  to  protect  themselves  against  violations  of 
the  act.  This,  all  too  plainly,  is  aimed  at  retailers  as 
the  suppliers  of  such  individuals  and  seems  to  fore¬ 
shadow  a  definite  intention,  or  at  least  complete  au¬ 
thority,  to  control  retail  prices. 

The  Administrator  also  is  authorized  to  issue  or 
require  licenses  where  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  .\s  we  have  previously  told 
you  in  our  “special  bulletins”  we  do  not  like  this 
licensing  feature  and  have  suggested  that  if  you  do 
not  like  it  you  make  your  opinions  known  to  your 
own  senators.  The  committee  report  goes  to  great 
length  in  justifying  the  need  for  licensing  and  provides 
that  licenses  may  be  revoked  only  by  court  action. 

The  bill  likewise  authorizes  the  .Administrator  to 
seek  court  injunctions  against  violators  and  provides 
for  criminal  prosecutions  against  flagrant  violators. 

These  are  the  salient  features  of  the  price  control 
measure  as  it  has  been  reported  by  the  sub-committee. 
Since  it  differs  from  the  House  bill,  when  the  Senate 
has  finished  with  it  it  will  have  to  go  to  Conference. 
We  shall  not  know  until  it  has  come  from  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee  just  what  the  law  is  going  to  be,  but 
in  this  report  we  have  a  definite  foreshadowing  of 
what  the  intent  in  the  Senate  is  likely  to  be. 

Better  Get  Your  Ideas  Adjusted 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  bring  home  the 
fact  to  you  that  retailers,  in  all  probability,  are  not 
going  to  be  left  wholly  free  in  the  business  of  making 
their  own  prices.  You  will  have  to  get  used  to  this 
idea  and  had  best  begin  to  think  of  what  it  will  mean 
to  you  and  how  you  are  going  to  meet  the  situation. 
However  little  you  may  like  war  times,  you  will  have 
to  agree  they  are  interesting  times  and  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  new  problems.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  it  is  going  to  mean  more  than  it  ever  did 
before  to  be  a  good  retailer. 

Macy’s  Latin  American  Fair 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

ing  ...  In  January,  Macy  will  stage  a  Latin-.American 
Fair.  There  will  be  displayed  Latin-American  goods 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  store  will  appeal  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  country.  The  goods  have  been  bought 
in  quantity  and  the  purpose  will  be  to  sell  them  .  .  . 
It  is  not  a  very  intricate  idea  but  somehow  it  seems 
more  practical  than  frock-coated  gentlemen  making 
nice  speeches  to  each  other.” 

Hope  Others  Will  Follow  Suit 

We  have  been  pleased  with  the  number  of  requests 
for  information  on  the  Fair  which  have  been  received 
from  other  merchants.  It  is  our  hope  that  many  others 
will  come  to  see  the  Latin-American  Fair— and  realize 
the  excellent  new  merchandising  opportunity  afford¬ 
ed  the  retailers  of  this  country. 


No  new  models?”  That's  right.  Tool  steel  and 
other  materials  are  needed  elsewhere  —  to 
make  tanks,  trucks,  ships  and  guns.  But  if  this 
shortage  has  pinched  us,  it  has  not  hurt  um. 
Nor  has  it  jeopardized  our  thousands  of  loyal 
Caloric  dealers. 

For  last  year  Caloric  presented  the  indus¬ 
try  with  the  most  advanced  gas  ranges  ever 
seen  .  .  .  literally  revolutionized,  inside  and 
out.  These  ranges  were  actually  years  ahead. 

And  today  these  modem  Caloric  models 
are  still  years  ahead.  Their  styling,  perform¬ 
ance,  convenience  and  work-saving  features 
will  still  be  preferred  by  your  most  exacting 
customers  I 

What's  more,  this  means  that  every  Caloric 
1941  model  now  on  your  floor  is  still  the  new¬ 
est  and  best.  You  won't  need  to  take  either 
mark-downs  or  profit  losses  caused  by  newer 
models  displacing  them.  In  these  days  that  is 
of  special  importance  to  you. 

We'll  see  you  at  the  shows — but  primarily  to 
talk  to  you,  to  see  how  we  can  better  cooper¬ 
ate  with  you.  Of  course,  our  production  has 
been  cut  by  priorities.  We'll  have  to  ask  you 
to  share  these  priority  cuts  with  us.  Today 
more  than  ever  your  problems  are  our  prob¬ 
lems.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  our  dealers  solve  them. 


.CALORIC, 


CALORIC  GAS  STOVE  WORKS  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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This  is  a  pledge  .  . . 

to  all  our  friends  and  customers. 

Our  reputation  for  fairness  acquired 
through  one  hundred  and  eleven 
years  of  peace  and  war  is  something 
of  which  we  are  justly  proud, 

JVe  shall  strive  to  continue  to  be 
worthy  of  it. 


JAMES  H.  DUNHAM  &  CO.  j 

Established  1831  | 

345  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  \.  Y. 

MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  mm  THE  PRINT  SUPREME  I 


Gimbel  Centennial 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

(iiailcnge.  Fhc  gangster  nations  of 
the  earth,  jealous  of  our  high 
adiievenients,  seek  now  to  wreck 
ami  l(K)t— to  rob  us  of  all  that  our 
labor  has  created. 

"Well,  .\iuerica  will  meet  this 
challenge,  t(K).  .  .  .  just  remember 
we  have  what  it  takes  .  .  . 

“W'ai  tinlay  is  mechanized.  The 
United  States  has  32%  of  world 
pig  iron  capacity,  33%  of  the 
power.  War  ttnlay  is  motorized, 
lion’t  forget  that  the  United  States 
matle  62.2%  of  the  automobiles 
built  in  1938.  We  |)roduce  61% 
of  the  petroleum  and  .59.2%  of  the 
relining  capacity.  .And  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  this  vast  industrial  ma¬ 
chine  is  staffed  by  an  army  of 
workers  as  skilled  and  loyal  as  the 
armed  forces  in  the  field. 

"Is  anybody  going  to  beat  us  at 
our  own  game? 

“Is  the  one  country  in  the  world 
that  has  made  the  greatest  gains 
against  the  first  five  Challenges  go¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  the  sixth? 

“Not  the  .America  we  have 
learned  to  know  so  well.” 


DON^T  MISS  THIS 

WHILE  IN  NEW  YORK 


A  cordial  welcome  awaits  X.R.D.G.A.  visitors 
.  .  .  most  complete  hobby  merchandise  set-up  .  .  . 
now  serving  country’s  leading  stores  .  .  .  take 
time  out  to  visit  us  for  personal  inspection  and 
authentic  information  on  merchandising,  stock- 
control,  prices  PLUS  supplement  (FREE)  to 
recent  Bulletin.  Open  daily  ’till  6  P.M. 

Anerica’s  Foremost  Hobby  Supply  Source 


POLK'S 


MODEL  CRAFT 
HOBBIES 


429  Seveuth  Aveuue,  N. 


•Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Btt.  33rd 
&34th  Sts. 


Dirset 

Factory 

Distribu¬ 

tors 

for  Over 

250 

LEADING 

LINES 


Model 

PLANES 

TRAINS 

SHIPS 

CARS 


Selling  Men’s  Wear  in  1942 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


Credits  and  customer  complaints 
lend  to  be  lowered  through  a  strict 
policy  of  better  selling  bolstered 
by  ability  to  get  specials.  The  old 
ptjlicy,  “sell  what  you  have  in 
stock”,  should  not  be  too  rigid. 

(5)  In  items  such  as  clothing, 
.where  proper  fitting  is  a  condition 
necessary  to  completion  of  a  sale, 
a  realistic  approach  must  be 
adopted.  The  chief  reason  for 
iransiency  of  clothing  customers  is 
lack  of  good  fitting.  Experienced 
litters  under  a  realistic  policy 
would  not  shirk  a  big  alteration  if 
it  is  necessary  to  fit  the  customer 
projx’ily.  The  tpiickest  and  least 
expensive  w’ay  to  deliver  a  garment 
is  to  avoid  refittings  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  annoyance  to  customers. 
Where  it  is  reasonable  to  charge 
for  certain  necessary  alterations,  a 
less  skillful  operation  should  never 
be  resorted  to.  Caisiomers  would 
much  sooner  prefer  a  gxMxl  fit  the 
first  tittle  than  save  a  dollar  or  two. 
Most  people  know  their  own  fig¬ 
ures  pretty  well  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  them  that  you 


want  to  do  the  right  thing. 

.Atenues,  such  as  the  five  points 
touched  on  abo\e,  are  important 
in  doing  a  better  selling  job.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  is  not  alone  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  sales  force.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  with  buyers,  mer- 
(handise  managers  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  training  of  salesmen  in 
related  goods  and  all  the  niceties 
of  gttod  customer  handling,  and 
the  teamwork  that  is  necessary 
among  related  departments,  is  their 
responsibility.  The  merchandising 
office  should  ctxtrdinate  all  these 
activities. 

The  unusual  thing  about  the 
five  points  mentioned  is  that  they 
are  without  ex|>cnse  and,  unlike 
most  service  practices  of  recent 
years,  do  not  tend  to  spoil  custom¬ 
ers— they  only  spoil  them  for  less 
efficient  stores.  .And  what  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  men’s  wear  in  wartime 
conditions  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  efforts  that  have  lagged  in 
normal  times  in  retailing,  and  the 
lack  of  which  has  raised  to  difficult 
levels  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
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The  new  fibres — in  all  their  new 
constructions — whose  vibrant  beauty,  exciting 
novelty  and  variety,  stirred  the  holiday  trade 
beyond  expectations  foretell  a  year  of  great 
\  profit  probabilities  .  .  .  with 
emphasis,  naturally,  on 
\  brands  that  feature  fullest 

measure  of  enduring  beauty 
and  pleasing  wear-ability  .  .  .  And, 
it  pays  now,  more  than 
ever,  to  my  the  fabric  is 
DuraBeau  finished. 


SILi  NYLON,  lAYONS,  COHON- 

olon*  —  or  in  ony  combination  —  or* 
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The  Sales  Staff  Needs  This  Book 


C>(  ENERAL  hosiery  selling  information  at  all  times  serves  a  very  useful  purpose.  At 
'W  this  particular  time,  however,  such  a  guide  and  aid  is  especially  desirable  because  of 
the  many  changes  which  are  taking  place  both  in  the  contents  and  constructions  of 
hosiery  due  to  the  war  requirements. 

The  task  of  the  hosiery  manufacturer  in  explaining  to  the  distributor  the  need  for 
these  changes  will  be  relatively  an  easy  one  because  both  of  these  parties  are  conversant 
with  the  restrictions  on  commodities  and  different  materials  which  are  resulting  from  a 
condition  of  war.  However,  the  consumer  who  buys  the  product  over  the  counter  or  through 
the  mail,  while  usually  possessing  a  general  impression  that  many  things  must  be  different 
when  a  people  are  at  war,  face  the  actual  realization  only  at  the  time  of  purchase.  At  this 
time,  the  person  who  is  selling  the  product  should  be  informed  both  on  the  changes  in  its 
character  and  the  reasons  therefore,  so  that  the  consumer  may  understand  and  be.  satisfied. 

riie  manufacture  of  silk  hosiery  will  shortly  be  at  an  end.  Hosiery  previously  made 
of  this  commodity  will  now  be  made  from  rayon  and  cotton,  neither  of  which  commodity 
has  been  used  much  during  recent  years  in  women’s  full-fashioned  hosiery.  The  hosiery 
industry  is  using  its  ingenuity  toward  making  attractive  as  well  as  serviceable  suxkings  out 
of  these  commodities.  Their  virtues  as  well  as  their  limitations  should  be  known  by  sales¬ 
people. 

In  recent  years,  the  use  of  elastic  tops,  in  men’s  and  children’s  goods  in  particular, 
has  become  quite  general.  Very  recently  a  limitation  order  issued  by  the  Government 
prohibits  the  use  of  elastic  yarns  in  our  pnxiuct.  This  order  is  likely  to  be  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  it  will  mean  that  ribbed  tops  will  return  to  take  the  place  of  the 
elastic  tops.  Here  again,  we  face  new  methods  and  constructions. 

Again,  the  sales  staff  can  perform  its  task  best  if  it  has  some  understanding  of  how 
the  product  is  manufactured  and  finished. 

Finally,  it  is  always  important  to  make  available  reliable  information  as  to  the 
proper  care  and  laundering  of  hosiery  in  order  to  preserve  its  beauty,  extend  its  life  and 
avoid  the  results  of  carelessness  such  as  shrinkage  due  to  improper  laundering. 

I  understand  that  the  general  scope  of  this  manual  covers  the  above  essentials,  and 
therefore,  I  feel  that  it  is  both  useful  and  timely. 

-EARL  CONSTANTINE 

President,  National  Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers 


Hosiery  Yarns 


"Yes,  we  have  nylons” 
isn’t  salesmanship. 

You  must  understand 
construction  to  sell 
nylon  intelligently. 


Watch  rayon!  Great 
things  are  afoot  in 
rayon  constructions. 

Learn  now  about 
the  special  care 
rayon  stockings  need. 

• 

A  new  day  dawns 
for  cotton  stockings. 

New,  sheerer  versions 
may  become  a 
service  mainstay. 

• 

NYLON 

Nylon  came  into  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  hosiery  indus¬ 
try  long  before  there  was  a 
definite  threat  of  a  shortage  of  silk 
for  hosiery.  When  it  became  gen¬ 
erally  available,  it  assumed  a  com¬ 
petitive  position  with  silk  on 
popularity.  Now  that  there  is  little 
or  no  silk  for  stocking  construc¬ 
tion,  nylon,  at  this  time,  is  the  top 
ranking  hosiery  fibre. 

There  is  much  promotional 
work  to  be  done  for  nylon  to  edu¬ 
cate  women  to  the  realization  that, 
while  one  company  makes  and  con¬ 
trols  the  yarn,  there  are  many 
manufacturers  making  hose  of  that 
yarn,  each  with  his  own  type*  of 


construction  which  may  vary  as 
much  as  silk.  Some  nylon  hosiery 
may  lie  excellent,  others  may  not 
give  satisfactory  service,  depending 
on  its  construction  and  not  on  the 
yarn,  as  too  many  women  now 
believe.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
real  salesmanship.  Know  and  talk 
about  construction  in  nylon.  Your 
department  head  selected  the  nylon 
stockings  you  have  to  sell  because 
he  believed  in  the  construction. 
Remember  nylons  are  knitted  on 
the  same  machines  that  silks  were 
made  on.  Silks  were  not  all  alike, 
were  they?  Learn  all  you  can  about 
how  your  nylons  were  made  and 
offer  information  to  your  customer. 

“Yes,  we  have  nylons”,  isn’t 
salesmanship— and  never  was. 

•  *  * 

One  construction  in  nylon  which 
is  increasing  in  popularity  is  seam¬ 
less.  Once  seamless  was  one  of  the 
cheaper  constructions  and  consid¬ 
ered  an  imitation  of  full  fashioned 
stockings  which  cost  more  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Mock  seams  and  fashion 
marks  were  put  into  them  to  simu¬ 
late  full  fashioned  construction. 
Then  we  had  some  promotion  on 
seamless  as  a  “bareleg”  fad,  with  no 
leg  or  fashion  marks  to  mar  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  stockingless  legs.  To  some 
extent  that  promotion  continued 
for  warm  weather  pteriods.  Silk 
stockings  of  this  construction  often 
had  after  washing,  ill  fitting  feet 
and  bagging  knees  and  few  stores 
thought  it  worth  while  to  stock 
this  fashion  whimsy.  But  today 
there  is  growing  interest  in  seam¬ 
less  nylon.  For  one  thing,  pre¬ 
boarding  “sets”  nylon  and  if  feet 
are  well  constructed  and  pre¬ 
boarded  properly,  they  should  re¬ 
main  in  shape  as  long  as  they  are 
in  service.  It  is  the  claim  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  make  this  type  of 
stocking,  that  since  it  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  construction  with  only  looping 
at  the  toe,  there  are  fewer  weak 
spots  than  in  some  of  the  full  fash¬ 
ioned  which  call  for  additional 
operations  of  footing  and  heel 
looping. 

*  •  • 

Often  in  combining  yarns  in  ho¬ 
siery  such  as  nylon  legs  with  rayon 


or  cotton  welts  you  will  find  that 
from  one  to  eight  or  more  courses 
in  the  afterwelt  have  been  over- 
laved.  That  is  to  say  that  what¬ 
ever  fibre  has  been  used  for  welts 
has  been  brought  down  into  the 
leg  and  knitted  in  combination 
with  the  leg  fibre  for  the  purpose 
of  tempering  the  strain  between 
the  two  yarns  of  unetpial  strength. 
So  you  see  there  may  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  appearance,  for  a  few 
courses,  at  the  joining  of  leg  and 
welt.  Though  this  construction  is 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  strain, 
do  not  let  it  make  any  difference 
in  your  advising  customers  to  take 
special  care  in  laundering  hose— 
the  better  care  no  matter  how 
hose  is  constructed,  the  more  ser¬ 
vice  the  customer  is  likely  to  get. 


RAYON 

Rayon  may  become  one  of 
the  most  important  yarns 
in  hosiery  construction  for  vol¬ 
ume  selling.  Rayon  is  no  longer 
considered  a  substitute  for  silk. 
Chemists  have  given  us  this  yarn 
and  developed  it  to  a  quality 
which  for  some  purposes  surpasses 
silk  and  now  is  fast  replacing  wool 
in  some  industries.  Rayon  is  not 
new;  its  birth  dates  back  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  But 
fine  rayon  for  fine  hosiery  is  rela¬ 
tively  new,  and  must  have  definite 
qualities  and  characteristics  for 
such  stocking  manufacture.  It 
must  have  sheerness,  elasticity, 
dullness,  strength,  snag  resistance 
and  resistance  to  abrasion.  Today 
we  have  a  rayon  yarn  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  strides  toward  giving  all 
these  properties.  Manufacturers  of 
hosiery  are  not  in  accord  about  the 
twisting  of  these  yarns  so  that  there 
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can  be  a  standard  to  bring  about 
the  best  wear  results,  but  neither 
were  they  in  accord  on  silk.  But 
we  can  be  sure  each  is  doing  his 
utmost  to  produce  an  inexpensive 
high  quality  stocking. 

Rayon  requires  special  care. 
When  moist  it  has  not  the  tensile 
strength  that  it  has  when  thorough¬ 
ly  dry.  Chemists  are  'doing  their 
best  to  overcome  this  characteristic, 
but  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will 
be  wise  to  advise  customers  about 
care  and  laundering  of  stockings 
of  this  yarn. 

VV'atch  labels  on  hosiery  to  see  if 
this  yarn  has  been  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  yarns.  Here  is 
where  advice  on  care  may  be  most 
necessary.  Read  carefully  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  Care  and  Washing  of  ho¬ 
siery  on  page  78. 

Ray  de  Chine 

Cne  of  the  new  tw'ists  for  rayon 
scheduled  by  manufacturers  for  ap- 
jjearance  on  the  retail  market  for 
Spring  1942  will  be  known  as  Ray 
de  Chine.  Remember  it  is  the  twist 
of  Ray  de  Chine  which  gives  it  its 
name.  As  with  nylon,  the  many 
manufacturers  who  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  have  Ray 
de  Chine  stockings  will  be  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  position  as  those 
who  promote  stockings  of  nylon: 
each  using  the  yarn  has  his  own 
ideas  of  hosiery  construction  and 
the  resulting  stocking  may  or  may 
not  have  equal  wearing  qualities 
due  to  the  individual  construction 
that  is  peculiar  to  each  mill.  In 
the  days  of  silk  hosiery,  when  many 
mills  used  the  same  yarn  in  quality 
and  twist,  the  finished  products 
often  took  on  widely  different  char¬ 
acteristics  and  varying  wearing 
qualities.  This  holds  good  today 
when  fibres  other  than  silk  are 
used  as  the  construction  rather 
than  the  fibre  is  the  element  that 
often  makes  for  variation  in  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Ray  de  Chine  twist  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  company  who  li¬ 
censes  manufacturers  to  use  that 
name  under  certain  quality  specifi¬ 
cations.  While  the  twist  of  the 
yarn  will  be  uniform,  there  is  no 
doubt  there  will  be  variations  in 
construction  and  the  finished  stock¬ 
ing  will  carry  a  label  attesting  that 
the  required  specifications  have 
been  met. 


COTTON 


COTTON  hosiery  has  been  a 
mainstay  in  the  stocking  in- 
dustr)’  for  decades.  We  have 
known  it  as  a  fine  exclusive  fash¬ 
ion  item  and  we  also  have  known 
it  as  a  basement  item  and  symboli¬ 
cal  of  orphanages.  Now  we  have 
it  coming  into  its  own  as  a  staple 
stocking,  a  stocking  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  volume  demand  for  a 
fashion  hose  in  the  absence  of  the 
service  type  of  silk.  If  the  industry 
is  allotted  the  proper  varns  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  fine  constructions  we 
will  have  sheer  looking  hose  com¬ 
parable  in  appearance  with  four  to 
seven  thread  silks.  We  may  have 
smart  meshes  that  will  stand  alone 
as  a  high  fashion  item.  Whatever 
we  have,  we  should  know,  and  be 
able  to  impart  information  to  our 
customers,  about  cotton  stockings. 

Carded  and  Combed  Yarns 

For  good  cotton  hose,  a  long 
staple  yarn  is  used.  It  may  be 
carded  or  combed.  Carded  yarns 
have  the  fibres  partly  straightened 
out  before  spinning.  Combed 
yarns  are  carded  yarns  which  are 
combed  as  a  further  step  in 
straightening  the  long  fibres  and 
removing  short  fibres.  Naturally, 
this  makes  combed  yarns  finer 
than  carded  and  they  are  smoother 
and  stronger— and  more  expensive. 
This  combed  yarn  is  found  in  high 
fashion  cotton  stockings. 


WOOL 

WOOL  stockings  may  vary  in 
grade  from  the  coarse  tex¬ 
ture  of  lumberman  type  socks  to 
the  soft  and  fine  cashmere  wool 
textures.  Fad  and  fashion  may  dic¬ 
tate  different  textures  for  different 
usage,  but  our  finest  hose  are  made 
of  worsted.  To  make  worsted 
yarns,  long  strands  of  wool  are 
twisted  together  tightly  and  if  two 
yarns  of  equal  strength  and  quality 
are  twisted  together  (making  a 
two  ply  yarn)  the  resulting  stock¬ 
ing  should  be  stronger  than  one 
made  of  single  ply.  Shorter  strands 
of  wool  are  also  used  in  making 


Lisle  yarns  are  made  of  what 
are  known  as  two  or  more  ply 
high  twisted  long  fibred  cotton. 
'File  best  lisle  yarns  are  imported 
from  England  and  this  supply  is 
regulated  by  import  facilities. 
I'hese  yarns  may  be  made  very 
smooth  when  treated  to  a  process 
called  singeing,' which  means  that 
they  have  been  run  through  a  gas 
llame  to  remove  excess  fuzz.  Stock¬ 
ings  of  this  yarn  are  in  the  highest 
price  brackets  of  cotton  construc¬ 
tion.  When  lisle  is  mercerized,  a 
process  which  adds  lustre  to  cot¬ 
ton,  it  is  possible  to  give  it  more 
strength  and  more  subtle  coloring. 

The  cost  of  cotton  stockings  is 
legulated  by  the  size,  ply  and  twist 
of  the  yarn  and  extra  processing. 

The  size  of  yarn  means  how  fine 
or  coarse  it  may  be.  The  ply,  the 
number  of  yarns  twisted  together, 
rite  twist,  the  number  of  turns 
given  yarns  before  knitting. 

Low  priced  cotton  stockings 
often  are  made  of  uneven  lot)sely 
twisted  yarns  with  short  fibres  left 
in  them  which  give  a  bulky,  fuzzy 
appearance. 

Cotton  stockings  may  be  made 
of  yarns  from  one  to  four  jdy. 
The  greater  the  number  of  plies 
the  stronger  and  the  heavier  the 
stockings. 

The  tighter  the  twist  the  finer, 
smoother  and  stronger  the  yarn, 
and  the  more  expensive. 


wool  yarns  for  making  up  our  less 
expensive  wool  stockings  and  these 
yarns  are  less  tightly  twisted  than 
worsted  yarns.  Stockings  are  not 
always  made  of  all  worsted  or  all 
wool  yarns  for  two  reasons.  When 
combined  with  silk,  rayon,  spun 
rayon  or  cotton  or  other  fibres,  it 
may  be  for  the  reasons  that  some 
w'omen  find  all  wool  is  irritating; 
that  combined  yarns  make  easier 
and  quicker  laundering:  that  such 
constructions  are  less  expensive, 
yet  give  the  same  style  value  and 
perhaps  sufficient  warmth  for  what- 
e\er  use  they  may  be  purchased. 
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Hosiery  Constructions 


FULL  FASHIONED 

There  are  two  basic  types  of 
manufacture  for  women’s  ho¬ 
siery  that  salespeople  should 
know  thoroughly.  The  first  is  full 
fashioned  and  tlie  second  is  seam¬ 
less  construction.  Once  all  our 
fine  hosiery  was  made  on  full  fash¬ 
ioned  machines,  that  is  machinery 
called  “leggers”  which  knits  the 
stockings  flat,  fashions  them  to  fit 
the  leg  by  dropping  needles  below 
the  welt  and  at  the  calf  thus  nar¬ 
rowing  the  hose  at  these  points. 
Knitting  this  type  of  hosiery  is  be¬ 
gun  at  the  top.  The  first  operation 
is  the  knitting  of  half  of  the  hem, 
or  welt,  then  the  picot  (sometimes 
omitted)  which  appears  at  the  top 


of  the  stocking  when  the  hem  is 
fohled,  and  next  the  remaining 
half  is  made  which  is  to  form  the 
outside  part.  After  the  hem  is 
folded,  threads  are  picked  up  from 
the  first  row  knitted  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  are  fitted  exactly  with 
the  threads  of  the  last  row,  then 
are  knitted  together  to  form  the 
completed  hem  and  the  leg  is 
begun. 

In  shaping  the  leg,  the  number 
of  needles  are  reduced  beginning 
at  the  thigh.  Ehe  number  of 
needles  dropped  may  vary  with 
different  manufacturers  or  types  of 
stockings  being  knitted.  Each  of 
the  fashion  marks  (dots  you  see 
each  side  of  the  leg  seam)  is  made 
by  releasing  when  needles  are 
dropped.  In  this  way  the  stocking 
is  shaped  as  far  as  the  ankle.  The 


stot  king  is  then  transferred  to  the 
“topping”  table.  A  highly  skilled 
worker  with  almost  unbelievable 
dexterity  fits  the  last  row  of  loops 
over  a  bar  of  needles  that  coincide. 
I'his  operation  must  f>e  one  of  per¬ 
fection,  otherwise  imperfections 
occur.  The  bar  is  then  transferred 
to  a  “footer”,  a  machine  which 
looks  and  operates  very  much  like 
the  “legger.”  The  instep  and  the 
rest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  foot 
are  then  knitted  with  shaping  at 
the  instep.  Reinforced  yarns  form 
the  heel,  shaped  with  fashion 
marks,  then  the  sole,  one  half  of 
which  is  made  on  either  side  to  be 
sewn  together  later.  The  joining 
or  seam  is  made  on  a  type  of  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  starting  at  the  top 
and  continuing  down  the  leg, 
through  the  sole  to  the  toe. 


SEAMLESS  OR  CIRCULAR 


Basic  Types 

Full  fashioned  operation 
Seamless  construction 
Proportioning 
Special  features 


The  seamless  or  circular  type 
of  stocking,  until  recently, 
was  considered  principally  a  con¬ 
struction  for  the  cheaper  grades  of 
hosiery  and  an  imitation  of  the 
better  fitting  fidl  fashioned.  This 
stocking  is  not  knit  flat  as  are  the 
full  fashioned,  but  knitted  on  a 
cylinder  which  revolves  continu¬ 
ously.  No  shaping  takes  place  as 
in  the  full  fashioned,  but  stitches 
are  gradually  tightened  as  knitting 
progresses  down  the  leg  anti  the 
diameter  of  tllfc  stocking  is  brought 
down  considerably  lietween  the 


welt  anti  the  ankle.  WMien  the  heel 
is  reached  the  machine  moves  for- 
wartl  and  back  with  all  the  needles 
tlrawn  up  with  the  exception  of 
those  necessary  to  form  the  heel 
and  toe  which  are  of  reinforced 
yarn.  The  last  operation  is  the 
looping  at  the  toe. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  construc¬ 
tion  is  to  imitate  the  full  fashioned 
stocking,  a  seam  is  put  at  the  back 
of  the  leg.  Since  there  are  no  sel¬ 
vages  because  this  stocking  has 
l)een  knit  circular,  this  operation 
merely  picks  up  threads,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  mock  seam.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  cut  the  stocking  open  at 
I  lie  back  and  shape  them  further 
lo  make  a  better  fit,  then  seam 
them  up.  Some  manufacturers  set 
their  circular  machines  to  make 
what  is  called  “tuck  stitches”  at 
intervals  at  either  side  of  the  back 
of  the  leg  to  further  imitate  fash¬ 
ion  marks  on  fidl  fashioned  stock¬ 
ings. 

To  distinguish  full  fashioned 
stockings  from  those  made  in  imi¬ 
tation,  follow  the  lengthwise  lines 
of  the  stocking  either  side  of  the 
leg  seam.  See  if  they  run  parallel 
with  the  seam  or  whether  they  run 
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At  ielt.  A  loopiii}!;  tlepartincnt  lor 
seamless  construction. 

Lt)wer  lelt.  Looking  tlown  a  battery 
ot  3  carrier  machines. 

Below.  Modern  boarding  machines. 
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in  a  y  at  the  lashion  marks.  It  you 
see  tlie  ritiges  are  in  ilie  shape  ol  a 
V,  then  the  stocking  is  ftill  lash- 
ionetl.  (See  ilhistratioii) 

A  few  seasons  past,  we  had  the 
start  of  a  barelcg  lad.  .Some  women 
really  thouglit  it  smart  to  go  stock¬ 
ingless  but  did  not  have  the  smooth 
unblemished  legs  to  Ire  able  to  fol¬ 
low  the  fad.  .\  few  manufacttirers 
then  made  hose  of  good  yarns  and 
left  them  without  the  mock  seams 
or  fashion  marks  and  the  stockings 
offered  the  illusion  of  no  stocking 
at  all.  Partly  Irecause  such  stock¬ 
ings  did  not  hold  their  boartled 
shape  and  women  found  that  the 
feet,  particularly,  did  not  lit  well, 
these  stockings  did  not  become 
popular  generally.  Now  that  situa¬ 
tion  is  changing.  Because  nylon, 
when  prel)oarded  (boarded  before 
dyeing)  keeps  its  original  shape, 
seamless  can  be  made  of  this  yarn 
that  fit  comfortably  and  look  well 
even  after  laundering,  and  we  now 
approach  a  trend  toward  a  seamless 
high  fashion  stocking. 


mmmw  ummmiw":‘ 


■Showing  a  comparison  of  single 
welt  (top)  and  double  welt  (bot¬ 
tom). 
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Full  fashioned  leg  (top)  Threads 
form  V  at  fashion  marks  Seamless 
(below)  threads  parallel  with  seam. 
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at  the  tops  of  stockings  to  give 
more  stretch  for  garter  strain.  One 
inamifactiircr  has  a  patented  fea¬ 
ture  of  loose  stitches  at  the  foot 
or  toe  gusset  to  give  more  flexi¬ 
bility  at  that  point.  We  cannot  say 
at  this  time  whether  we  may  have 
stockings  with  elasticized  lops,  that 
is  with  rubber  at  the  welts  for 
Ilexibility,  because  of  the  present 
rubber  situation. 

Single  unit  knit  stockings  may 
be  made  on  four  types  of  machines. 
These  types  all  knit  the  leg,  foot, 
sometimes  the  heel  in  one  opera- 


Showing  construction  com¬ 
parison  l)etween  basic  full 
fashioned  and  single  unit- 
knit  complete. 


StocktBg  is 
Knit  Complete 
00  Ooe  Mac  b  i  oe. 


There  are  many  variations 
from  the  basic  in  hosiery 
manufacture.  Some  manufactur¬ 
ers  offer  special  features  which  they 
believe,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
w'ill  give  greater  service  or  beauty. 
We  make  no  attempt  here  to  cover 
all  these  features,  but  outline  some 
of  those  considered  outstanding  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  jmrposes  of  variations. 

Proportioning 

For  instance,  all  stockings  are 
proportioned,  but  we  have  distinct 
types  of  hose  that  are  known  as 
“proportioned.”  When  this  term 
is  used  you  tvill  know  that  more 
fashioning  has  gone  into  such  hose 
than  into  basic  full  fashioned 
stockings.  Since  these  proportion- 
ings  vary  with  different  manufac¬ 
turers,  you  must  get  specific  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  from  your  de¬ 
partment  head  on  just  what  has 
been  done  tvith  the  types  in  your 
stock. 

You  may  need  to  fit  your  cus¬ 
tomers  with  different  lengths  of 
stockings  or  you  may  have  a  stock¬ 
ing  in  your  stock  that  comes  in  one 
length  but  has  a  welt  that  may  be 
turned  under  at  intervals  for  the 
placing  of  garters  so  that  it  will  fit 
different  height  women. 


Hem  Variations 

You  may  find  that  stockings  have 
single  hems  instead  of  those  that 
are  turned  over  in  the  knitting. 
Double  the  number  of  threads  are 
used  in  this  construction  as  in  the 
leg  of  the  stocking  and  twice  the 
number  of  needles  are  used. 
selvage  is  placed  at  the  top  to  pre¬ 
vent  running  threads  from  that 
point.  The  same  depth  of  hem  is 
there  as  in  the  doubled  welt,  but 
there  is  less  bulk  and  those  who 
wish  to  roll  stockings  find  this  type 
of  hem  neater  than  the  double  top. 
At  the  back  of  the  hem  there  is 
no  “hole”  as  in  the  turned  top 
and  manufacturers  featuring  this 
type  of  knitting  believe  it  elimi¬ 
nates  the  possibility  of  the  back 
garter  being  placed  at  the  point  or 
nearby  to  put  strain  where  there 
may  be  but  one  thickness  of  mate¬ 
rial.  This  method  of  knitting  is 
also  for  the  purpose  of  greater  elas¬ 
ticity  at  the  welt,  the  stretch  being 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches. 
Single  welts  are  said  to  offer 
tpiicker-drying  characteristics  than 
double  tops. 


Showing  loose  stitches  at  toe  gusset, 


tion  and  “topping”  is  unnecessary. 
This  means  that  a  possible  “line” 
at  the  instep  is  eliminated,  d  he 
types  of  machines  differ  in  making 
of  the  heel,  some  knit  it  in  and 
some  require  a  looping  operation. 
A  single  unit,  single  head  machine 
knits  a  complete  stocking  in  one 
operation  and  makes  a  neat  round¬ 
ed  heel  desirable  for  open  heel 
shoes. 

Other  Constructions  Know  all  you  can  about  the  spe 

We  have  stockings  in  w'hich  cial  features  in  construction  of  the 
there  are  loose  stitches  to  give  hose  you  sell.  They  all  offer  sell- 
more  flexibility.  Often  this  is  seen  ing  points. 


Showing  three  garter 
lengths  on  one  stocking 
by  folding  under. 
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WHAFS  NEW  AT  NORTHMONT 


A  Brand  7^ew  T)evelopntent  In  Processing  and  Twisting  Payon  Jdosiery 
"yarns .  .  .  Dijferent  Trom  Any  Available  Anywhere  In  The  Aiarket ! 


yifter  months  of  extensive  laboratory  testing, 
Northmont  now  offers  you  "GLAMORAY" 
—  a  neio  rayon  stocking  made  possible  by  .  .  . 


Style  375;  sheerer, 
fine  itauxe;  7  5  den¬ 
ier.  exclusive  Glamo- 
rayTwist  rayon;  foot 
reinforced  with  6ne 
mercerixed  cotton 
yarns;  stronser  rayon 
top  construction;  $t 
rettiler. 


NORTHMONT'S  EXCLUSIVE 


PRACTICALLY  SNAG  -  RESISTANT 


RESILIENT...  SHEER...  STRONGER 


Through  the  use  of  the  Glamoray  Twist, 
together  with  the  very  finest  rayon  yarns,  we 
have  perfected  this  sheer,  lustreless  stocking 
which  has  more  resiliency,  and  dyes  more 
beautifully.  You’ll  have  to  actually  SEE  this 
glamorous  new  stocking  to  fully  appreciate  the 
sales  opportunity  it  affords  you.  Samples  are 
now  ready.  Write  or  wire  our  New  York 
Office  in  the  Empire  State  Building  TODAY. 


Style  752;  semi-serv¬ 
ice  sheer;  fine  {cau^e; 
100  denier,  exclusive 
Glamoray  Twist  ray¬ 
on;  foot  reinforcM 
with  fine  mercerized 
cotton  yarns;  strong¬ 
er  rayon  top  con¬ 
struction;  79c  retailer. 


A.SK  ABOUT  OUH  NEW  NYLON  STYLES,  TOO! 


TTUnvl 


RATHER  IN  PRECIOUS  COSMETIC  OILS 


Sver-So-J'aitttly  Scented  with  JniE  OE  VIVRE  by  yhry 


♦REG.  U.  s.  PAT.  OFF. 

©1942  Northmont  Hosiery  Corp.,  Reading,  Pa. 
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makers  of  ^^cWings 

recommend  LUA 

-FOR  SILK,  NYLON,  RAYON,  COTTON,  WOOL 


Here  is  expert  advice  about  v/ashing 
the  nevs<  types  of  stockings 


SILK,  nylon,  rayon,  cotton,  wool  .  .  . 

stockings  are  precious  these  days! 
Women  want  to  preserve  their  beauty  and 
fit — to  cut  down  costly  runs,  get  long  wear. 

Makers  of  all  types  of  stockings  .  .  . 
leading  stores  from  coast  to  coast .  .  .  rec¬ 
ommend  gentle  Lux  care.  Here  are  “Stock¬ 
ing  Savers”  to  pass  on  to  your  customers. 
They  will  build  good  will: 


fibers.  Luxing  whisks  perspiration  and  soil 
away  quickly — safely. 

2.  Use  Lux  suds  about  wrist  temperature 
(new,  quick  Lux  makes  sUds  instantly  in 
water  as  cool  as  your  hand).  Squeeze  the  suds 
gently  through  the  stockings.  Rinse  well. 

3.  Avoid  cake-soap  rubbing  and  soaps  with 
harmful  alkali . . .  these  things  injure  delicate 
threads,  weaken  elasticity.  New,  quick  Lux 
has  no  harmful  alkali  and  with  Lux  there’s 
no  rubbing. 


I.  Stockings  shouid  be  Luxed  immediateiy  4.  Dry  away  from  suniight  and  heat.  Han- 
after  wearing.  Soil  and  die  rayon  stockings  with  special  care  when 


SA,WS.fcXPfRIEMCES 


perspiration  left  in  the  wet.  Be  sure  they  are  thoroughly  dry  before 
stocking  may  weaken  the  wearing.  Dry  wool  hosiery  on  a  frame. 


FOR  SALES  TRAINING 

Help  your  salespeople  sell  the  new  stockings 
with  confidence.  Up-to-date  factual  informa¬ 
tion,  selling  experiences  of  others  in  these 
monthly  bulletins  will  help  them.  Write  for 
“True  Sales  Experiences”  to  Lux  Educational 
Bureau,  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WHArS  AHIAO  KM  HOSOTr? 


Hosiery  Salesmanship 


With  1942  we 
enter  a  new  era 
in  the  history 
of  hosiery. 

You’ll  be  asked 
more  questions 
than  you’ve  ever 
known  before. 
Here  is  the 
information  you 
need  on: 

Size  and  Fit 

Colors 

Hosiery  for 

all  purposes 


you  and  your  store  have  to  say 
about  today’s  stockings  when  she 
conies  to  you  to  make  her  pur¬ 
chases.  riie  greater  your  fund  ot 
knowledge,  the  more  readily  you 
can  answer  ({uestions  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  chance  you  have  ot  building 
customer  confidence.  Remember 
you  must  first  have  confidence  in 
what  you  have  to  say.  To  have 
that  confidence  be  sure  to  check 
ivith  your  department  head  on 
points  of  which  you  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  sure. 

As  we  go  into  this  new  era  in 
stocking  history,  we  may  feel  that 
we  are  being  unduly  besieged  with 
questions  trom  customers.  Of 
course,  some  questions  may  seem 
unimportant  to  you,  but  your  cus¬ 
tomer  is  probably  very  serious  and 
is  paying  you  a  compliment  by  as¬ 
suming  that  you  are  well  informed, 
and  can  set  her  right  on  some  ho¬ 
siery  problem  which  is  confusing 
to  her.  Suppose  you  had  to  go  out 
to  buy  gloves,  a  corset  or  sheets 
made  of  some  material  you  were 


unfamiliar  with.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  answers  to  your  questions 
about  this  new  material  to  be 
given  fully  and  intelligently?  If 
they  were  not  given  so,  you  would 
probably  leave  that  store  in  a  hidf 
and  go  somewhere  else  in  search  of 
the  information  you  felt  you 
needed  before  you  could  purchase 
intelligently. 

Once  you  have  turned  your 
charm  on  a  customer  don’t  let  it 
run  down  like  an  overworked 
phonograph  because  she  takes  time 
in  making  a  decision.  VV'omen  are 
busier  today  than  they  have  been 
since  World  War  No.  1  and  most 
of  them  feel  time  is  precious.  Most 
of.  them  will  not  be  dawdling  over 
purchases:  they  merely  want  to  be 
set  straight  for  future  quick  repeat 
buying.  Offer  your  name  or  de¬ 
partment  number  to  customers  to¬ 
gether  with  the  number  or  num¬ 
bers  of  the  hosiery  bought.  If  you 
do  your  job  well  you  will  no 
doubt  make  a  steadfast  hosiery 
frieml. 


SELLING  SIZE  AND  FIT 


Gift  selling 


Display 


TO  sell  hosiery  successfully  to¬ 
day  every  salesperson  must 
believe  the  job  ahead  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  an  interesting  one.  For 
some  time  to  come  hosiery  will 
constitute  news.  As  a  wearer  of 
hosiery  you  yourself  will  want  to 
know  what  hosiery  you  should 
wear  to  get  the  most  service,  beau¬ 
ty  and  comfort  out  of  your  stock¬ 
ings.  Your  customer  will  want  to 
know  also.  Her  needs  may  differ 
considerably  from  yours  or  she  may 
have  the  same  needs  you  have,  but 
in  any  event,  she  is  going  to  look 
to  you  for  guidance.  You  will  be 
in  a  position  to  gather  a  fund  of 
information  about  various  yarns 
and  constructions.  Your  customer 
will  want  to  hear  from  you  what 


New  problems  in  fitting  our 
customers  properly  have  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  introduction  of 
yarns  which  take  the  place  of  silk. 
The  new  yarns  and  combinations 
of  yarns  may  offer  characteristics 
that  differ  from  silk,  particularly 
in  degrees  of  elasticity.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  doing  their  best  to  make 
hosiery  in  sizes  and  lengths  to  con¬ 
form  to  those  of  silk  as  nearly  as 


possible  so  that  customers  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  difficul¬ 
ties  will  arise  until  women  become 
accustomed  to  the  “feel”  of  some 
of  the  stockings  that  will  be  offered 
for  sale.  It  should  be  remembered 
too,  that  in  the  past  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  women 
to  realize  that  as  their  shoe  sizes 
changed  so  should  their  hosiery 
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siies  change.  Then  loo,  tlieic  was 
ilie  problem  ot  women  putting  <m 
weiglit  who  though  they  bought 
wider  shoes,  continued  to  l)uy  ilie 
same  stocking  size.  Such  problems 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be 
with  us  and  we  must  consider  them 
in  our  selling.  But  it  is  with  the 
new  yarns  in  particular  that  we 
deal  here. 

“Bagging”  Problem 

.Most  of  our  new  stockings  have 
less  elasticity  than  was  found  in 
silk  stockings.  In  some  cases  this 
is  due  to  the  character  of  the  yarn, 
in  some  cases  to  the  method  of 
twisting.  VVe  may  even  have  some 
cases  of  “bagginess”  at  the  knees 
and  ankles.  Any  bagging  will  be 
most  noticed  on  slender  women, 
and  so  if  you  know  certain  stock¬ 
ings  may  have  this  tendency,  try 
to  sell  such  women  firmer  knit 
hose.  If  customers  ask  what  size 
they  should  buy,  it  may  mean  that 
they  are  an  in-between  size  accord¬ 
ing  to  standards  and  so  consider 
the  type  of  yarn  and  construction 
(and  resulting  elasticity)  they  are 
buying  before  advising  them  on 
size.  Lengths  have  always  been  im¬ 
portant  but  never  more  so  than 
now.  No  stocking  can  be  expected 
to  give  service  if  garters  are  not 
placed  within  the  area  designed 
for  them  and  reinforced  to  take 
care  of  strain. 

(Read  the  article  on  Hosiery 
Construction  for  full  details  on 
foot  and  welt  construction.) 


SELLING  COLOR 

COLOR  came  into  fashion  im¬ 
portance  in  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry  when  mamdacturers  began 
to  make  hosiery  of  silk  yarns  in 
the  natural  or  greige  (French  for 
grey  and  only  used  in  terms  of 
fabrics)  color,  which  could  be 
dyetl  to  any  desired  shade  after 
the  stockings  were  knitted.  Once 
we  had  only  ingrain  silk  stockings 
which  were  made  of  yarns  which 
had  to  be  dyed  before  knitting. 
I'he  ingrain  process  meant  that 
color  had  to  be  decided  upon 
months  before  delivery  to  retail 
stores.  The  “dip  dye”  stocking 
knitted  in  natural  color  could  lie 
made  and  stocked  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  then  dyed  as  ordered  by  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Thus  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry  was  able  to  keep  step  with 
ready-to-wear  fashions  and  new 
shades  and  colors  promoted  simul¬ 
taneously.  Color  has  become  so  im¬ 
portant  in  hosiery  manufacture  that 
large  mills  employ  hosiery  stylists 
whose  major  duty  it  is  to  study 
fashion  trends  and  these  stylists 
vie  with  each  other  to  present  the 
most  alluring  shades  to  coordinate 
with  fast  changing  costume  colors. 
Manufacturers  often  offered  hose 
in  as  many  as  sixteen  shades  at  the 
beginning  of  each  season.  A  far 
cry  from  the  ingrain  days  which  at 
the  early  stages,  offered  black, 
white  and  cordovan  over  the 
counter  with  a  special  service  of 


evening  shades  to  match  gowns  on 
a  twenty-four  hour  service. 

Well,  due  to  existing  conditions, 
we  haven’t  got  a  large  range  of 
(olors  today.  .Manufacturers  are 
offering  from  four  to  six  colors, 
but  they  will  be  colors  that  will 
have  tremendous  style  value.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  span  of  years  when  many 
colors  were  promoted,  a  great  deal 
of  study  was  given  to  color  coordi¬ 
nation  with  ready-to-wear.  That 
study  is  now  being  used  to  good 
advantage.  It  has  been  found  that 
certain  basic  shades  will  blend  with 
dress  colors  and  excellent  coordi¬ 
nation  can  be  got  from  them.  No 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  have  many 
“tints”  and  “casts”  that  vary  only 
slightly  from  basic  shades,  to  do  a 
good  job  of  correctly  fashioning 
that  visible  and  conspicuous 
“third”  of  women’s  ensembles— 
hosiery. 

Character  in  Color 

So  let’s  talk  alxtut  those  basic 
colors  w’e  have  in  stockings.  First, 
we  should  consider  the  true  neu¬ 
tral.  That  is  a  color  which  has  no 
particular  tint  of  its  own,  but  takes 
on  shading  according  to  any  domi¬ 
nant  color  placed  near  it.  By  the 
way,  have  you  noticed  at  the 
theatre  that  a  certain  curtain  or 
back  drop  will  lake  on  different 
colors  as  different  color  lights  are 
thrown  on  it?  That  curtain  is 
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RAY  de  CHINE  qualify  controlled  full  fashioned  rayon  stockings  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  all  mills  possessing  proper  equipment  interested  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  merchandising  certified  quality  stockings  from  RAY  de 
CHINE  rayon  yarn. 

SUCH  MILLS  AGREE  TO:— 

(a)  Use  RAY  de  CHINE  RAYON  YARN 

(b)  Maintain  RAY  de  CHINE  quality  standards 

(c)  Submit  certificate  of  approval  by  UNITED  STATES  TESTING  COM¬ 
PANY  for  every  RAY  de  CHINE  style 

(d)  Abide  by  tests  made  by  UNITED  STATES  TESTING  COMPANY 
on  stockings  purchased  at  random  on  the  open  market 

CREPE  de  CHINE  INC.  agrees  to  grant  trade  mark  license  agreements 
and  use  of  the  trade  mark  RAY  de  CHINE  only  to  mills  able  and  willing 
to  meet  RAY  de  CHINE  high  quality  standards,  and  agrees  to  police 
the  market  to  protect  MANUFACTURERS,  BUYERS  and  the  PUR¬ 
CHASING  PUBLIC. 

CREPE  de  CHINE 

INCORPORATED 

Wilkes-Barre  Pennsylvania 
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often  a  grey  color  which  in  day¬ 
light  would  be  neither  on  the  tan 
nor  rose  cast,  but  somewhere  be¬ 
tween.  In  other  words,  it  would 
l>e  neutral  with  no  real  color  of 
its  own  and  will  absorb  or  take 
on  the  character  of  any  strong 
color  put  on  it  or  near  it.  So  you 
have,  in  a  neutral  stocking,  one 
basic  color  as  an  all-purpose  shade. 
Then  in  your  other  shades  you 
will  have  a  choice  among  those 
which  are  stronger  for  more  direct 
coordination.  You  will  probably 
have  sun  shades  to  blend,  accent 
or  contrast  just  as  you  may  have 
rosy  shades  for  the  same  purpose. 
Your  department  head  will  in¬ 
struct  you  how  to  recommend 


SELLING  HOSIE 

INTELLIGENT  selling  at  the 
hosiery  counter  can  make  the 
hosiery  wardrobe  idea  a  welcome 
one  for  consumers.  Under  condi¬ 
tions  prevalent  in  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry  now  is  the  time  to  show 
women  that  the  building  of  a  ho¬ 
siery  wardrobe  can  be  an  economic 
program  for  them. 

In  recent  years  large  hosierv  de¬ 
partments  have  been  stockecl  for 
all  occasions  and,  from  time  to 
time,  promotions  were  put  into 
effect  to  increase  unit  sales  by  sug¬ 
gestions  of  hosiery  wardrobes.  Most¬ 
ly  that  was  on  different  weights 
of  silk.  There  were  dress  sheers  in 
one  to  two  thread  hose  for  formal 
wear;  afternoon  sheers  in  three 
thread  for  everyday  wear;  service 
sheers  in  four  thread  for  sports, 
marketing  and  general  wear  and 
service  weights  in  seven  thread  for 
heavy  duty.  .\t  holiday  time  there 
were  promotions  of  boxed  hose  of 
different  yarns.  But  mainly  the 
idea  in  selling  wardrobes  was  to 
get  extra  sales  ^from  the  woman 
who  could  afford  various  stockings 
for  different  activities  and  directed 
to  those  who  could  have  dresser 
drawers  replete  with  varieties. 

Dress  Stockings 

That  picture  is  changed  today. 
^Vomen  are  going  to  be  more  and 
more  receptive  to  suggestions  on 
how  they  may  keep  down  their 
hosiery  upkeep  by  having  the  best 


these  colors. 

Remember  that  stylists  do  not 
always  agree  on  just  what  hosiery 
shades  complement  certain  dress 
colors.  Just  so  you  will  find  your 
customers  may  have  their  personal 
likes  and  dislikes.  One  thing  all 
agree  on  and  that  is  that  the  dr  ' 
and  subdued  shades  are  more 
slenderizing  to  legs  than  lighter 
and  brighter  shades.  Your  job  will 
l)e  to  give  your  best  advice  when 
you  are  asked  for  it,  or  when  you 
see  a  customer  is  hesitant  about 
her  choice  of  color.  'I’hen  watch 
for  her  reaction  and  from  then  on 
it  won’t  be  hard  to  please  her  on 
color  selection. 


RY  WARDROBES 


typtes  of  stockings  for  specific  wear 
so  that  they  may  get  the  tnost  ser¬ 
vice  from  them. 

Fine  sheer  hosiery  is  not  only 
expensive  but  unsuitable  for  any¬ 
thing  but  formal  wear.  Every 
woman  loves  fine  hosiery  and  will 
want  at  least  one  gossamer  pair 
for  sptecial  wear,  and  that  one  or 
more  pairs  will  probably  be  all¬ 
nylon.  The  demand  for  an  all- 
purptose  stocking  will  undoubtedly 
be  where  real  salesmanship  will  be 
needed.  To  be  able  to  advise  cus¬ 
tomers  on  what  stockings  will  be 
best  from  the  many  new  types  we 
will  have  for  selling  will  necessi¬ 
tate  individual  study  of  require¬ 
ments. 

Service  Stockings 

Most  women  will  want  their  all¬ 
purpose  stockings  to  have  the  best 
wearing  qualities  pK)ssible  but  they 
are  going  to  want  them  to  l)e  as 
lovely  as  the  silks  they  have  been 
wearing.  Know  your  stocks  so  well 
that  you  can  offer  the  loveliest 
you  have  plus  honest  advice  if  cus¬ 
tomers  should  hesitate  between 
numbers  which  may  vary  in  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  but  look  very  much 
the  same  in  the  hand;  between 
those  constructed  of  two  yarns 
combined,  one  or  both  of  which 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  customer. 
It  is  likely  that  many  customers 
may  have  to  chose  between  stock¬ 
ings  that  have  beauty  and  those 


less  lovely  but  sturdier,  and  it  is 
here  that  honest  selling  may  pre¬ 
vent  returns  or  lost  customers.  Re¬ 
mind  your  customer  that  “otld” 
stockings  can  only  be  matched  up 
for  further  use  when  they  are  of 
similar  character  and  shade.  There¬ 
fore  two  pairs  purchased  at  one 
time  make  a  pwassible  match  between 
three  stockings  when  one  “comes  to 
grief,”  and  three  pairs  likewise  offer 
a  beginning  of  six  stockings  for  later 
“matchmaking.” 

In  suggesting  cotton  stockings  to 
customers  it  may  make  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  (heir  reaction  if  the 
stockings  are  presented,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  “our  smart  new  cottons” 
instead  of  “here’s  a  cotton  num- 
l)er.”  .\s  you  know,  good  cotton 
and  lisle  hose  have  always  been 
smart  with  the  fashionable  tweed 
and  sweater  country  club  set.  Such 
stockings  were  never  in  the  lower 
priced  brackets  and  certainly  will 
not  l)e  now.  Give  all  the  credit 
due  them  in  your  selling  to  that 
inevitable  widening  circle  of 
women  who  may  be  wearing  them 
with  tailored  town  wear  for  shop¬ 
ping,  for  defense  work  and  for 
business. 

Wools  and  Novelties 

To  suggest  socks  for  leisure 
hours  may  have  some  bearing  on 
offsetting  a  possible  trend  for  a 
bareleg  at-home  fashion.  Socks 
need  not  be  expensive  and  many 
pairs  of  different  hues  and  pat¬ 
terns  could  be  matched  or  blended 
with  clothes  set  aside  for  home 
wear.  W'ools  and  novelties  will  al¬ 
ways  have  their  place  in  winter 
selling.  Conservative  wools  may 
find  increased  appreciation  from 
older  women  who  may  sit  up  late 
to  listen  to  their  radios  or  who  are 
going  out  on  defense  work  instead 
of  being  content  as  heretofore  to 
sit  home  in  comfort  and  warmth. 

If  your  customer  is  a  chatty  sort 
of  person  it  is  easy  to  get  her  into 
conversation  about  her  hosiery 
needs.  But  if  she  is  on  the  chilly 
side,  don’t  be  discouraged— it  will 
probably  register  that  you  have 
tried  to  be  helpful  and  your  effort 
may  lx?  more  appreciated  than  you 
think  at  the  moment.  Perhaps  your 
unresponsive  friend  will  come  back 
to  you  later  because  she  will  have 
remembered  that  you  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  work  and  your  cus¬ 
tomer. 
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Hosiery  gets 
attention 
when  “action" 
mannikins 
are  used. 


DISPLAY  AS  A  SELLING  HELP 


SELLING  HOSIERY 
FOR  GIFTS 

As  a  gift  item,  hosiery  has  al¬ 
ways  been  very  near  the  top 
of  the  list  in  popularity.  Propterly 
presented,  there  is  every  reason  for 
it  to  remain  there  or  even  to  go 
higher  up  the  list.  Combining 
utility  and  beauty,  it  has  every 
chance  to  take  precedence  over 
trinkets  and  other  gift  items.  While 
we  will  continue  to  have  our  gift 
seasons  when  hosiery  should  in¬ 
crease  in  importance  as  the  perfect 
gift,  it  should  and  can  be  a  year 
round  popular  gift  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  candy,  flowers  and 
books,  the  Emily  Post  bars  may  be 
down  to  let  in  that  p>ersonal  gift- 
hosiery. 

The  Right  Questions 

It  isn’t  difficult  to  sell  gift  stock¬ 
ings  even  to  those  who  are  uncer¬ 
tain  of  what  they  should  buy.  Be¬ 
cause  the  wearer  isn’t  before  you 
for  you  to  see  and  tjuery,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  can’t  get  a  good 
mental  picture  from  the  custom¬ 
er’s  description  of  those  who  are 
to  receive  gifts.  By  asking  if  hose 
is  for  formal  or  active  wear  you 
will  know  whether  or  not  you 
should  show  luxury  hose.  Ready 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
hosiery  may  be  intended  for  town 
or  country  wear,  home  or  business 
usually  will  bring  forth  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture.  As  to  sizes  and  lengths,  ask 
your  customer  to  point  out  some 
nearby  person  who  is  about  the 
size  and  height  of  the  one  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  hosiery. 

Don’t  oversell  this  customer,  but 
keep  in  mind  that  suggestions  for 
giving  various  types  of  hose  are 
perfectly  in  order. 

Selling  business  firms  hosiery  for 
employees  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
has  brought  good  trade  to  hosiery 
departments.  Hosiery  as  a  bonus 
for  extra  service  might  be  suggested 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  af¬ 
forded.  Exchanges  may  be  inevit¬ 
able.  Be  courteous  and  helpful— 
and  add  to  your  hosiery  following. 

Successful  selling  of  hosiery  for 
gifts  shows  you  are  a  wideawake 
and  comp>etent  salesp)erson. 


IF  you  would  lx;  a  successful 
salesperson  you  cannot  overlook 
the  advantages  offered  you  in  that 
silent  sales  agent  you  have— dis¬ 
play.  Most  of  your  customers  will 
liave  looked  at  your  store  windows 
lK;fore  coming  into  your  store. 
Often  women  are  better  informed 
what  is  being  shown  in  the  win¬ 
dows  than  many  employees  who 
may  dash  for  the  time  clock  in 
coming  to  work,  perhaps  passing 
some  of  the  store  windows  with¬ 
out  a  glance.  You  may  not  often 
have  a  “hosiery  window”  but  each 
day  you  w'ill  undoubtedly  have 
ready-to-wear  displayed  which  will 
be  featuring  the  new  colors.  If  a 
woman  asks  for  hosiery  to  coordi¬ 
nate  with  wine,  green,  etc.,  it 
would  be  the  smart  thing  to  be 
able  to  ask  her  in  turn  if  her  cos¬ 
tume  color  is  similar  to  the  shade 
shown  in  the  day’s  window,  giving 
its  location.  And  a  good  selling 
job  for  the  store  too.  Customers 
finding  salespeople  so  alert  are  very 
likely  to  feel  confident  that  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  hosiery  ex- 
p>ert. 

You  need  not  be  artistically  in¬ 
clined  to  be  practical  about  de¬ 


partment  displays.  If  you  cannot 
suggest  constructive  and  original 
ways  of  show'ing  hosiery,  you  can 
take  an  interest  in  those  planned 
for  your  department.  With  the 
permission  of  your  department 
head  you  can  help  keep  them  fresh 
and  alive.  If  you  see  new  items  in 
other  departments  in  the  store  that 
\()u  believe  would  make  an  inter¬ 
esting  coordinated  display  with 
your  hosiery  such  as  a  bag,  glove, 
etc.,  suggest  the  idea  to  your  de¬ 
partment  head.  It  is  possible  in 
large  stores,  particularly  during 
rush  seasons,  that  some  new  fash¬ 
ion  may  be  overlooked  for  ctK>rdi- 
nated  display.  To  have  these  new 
things  near  at  hand  may  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  the  ward¬ 
robe  hosiery  idea  by  suggesting 
and  showing,  for  example,  a  sjX)rt 
sttxking  with  a  new  sport  bag  to 
a  customer  who  came  into  the  de¬ 
partment  for  an  evening  stocking 
only. 

Displays  are  always  working  for 
you.  If  you  would  get  the  most 
out  of  them,  give  them  sp>ecial 
attention  wherever  you  can,  espe¬ 
cially  case  and  counter  displays. 
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The  care  and  washing  ot  ho-  intornied  as  to  the  care  ot  hosiery, 
siery  is  taking  on  added  im-  I'o  do  so  will  insure  conhdence  in 
portance  ttxlay,  principally  your  store  and  in  you  as  its  repre- 
l)ecause  of  the  growing  tendency  sentative. 

to  use  a  combination  of  yarns  in  For  the  washing  of  silk  hose 
the  stockings  which  are  now  Ix^ing  women  got  to  know  that  hot 
offered  for  sale.  Fhe  one-yarn  water  was  injurious  to  Ijoth  fabric 
stocking,  of  course,  offered  prob-  and  color  in  their  stockings  and 
lems  until  women  became  familiar  that  water  used  should  not  be 
with  the  projier  methods  of  wash-  alxtve  98  to  100  degrees  tempera- 
ing  them.  But  those  problems  tiire.  They  knew  a  non-alkali  soap 
were  nothing  like  those  which  was  necessary.  At  the  hosiery 
have  arisen  from  the  combination  counter  they  learned  that  a  mild 
of  yarns  of  different  tensile  neutral  soap  in  flake,  granular  or 
strengths  and  characteristics.  It  powder  form,  containing  no  alkali, 
has  always  been  a  part  of  good  was  a  safe  cleansing  agent  and  not 
selling  for  hosiery  jjeople  to  inform  expensive  to  buy.  They  read  in 
customers  how  to  care  for  stock-  editorial  columns,  in  advertising 
ings  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  and  heard  by  radio  easy  w'ays  of 
service  and  satisfaction  could  be  washing  silk  hosiery.  Then  came 
derived  from  purchases  of  hose,  nylon.  Women  weie  told  they 
Budget  minded  women  appreci-  should  treat  nylon  as  they  had 
ated  knowing  how  to  prolong  the  treated  silk.  And  what  happened? 
life  of  hose.  Under  present  condi-  Because  nylon  became  high  fash- 
tions,  it  is  more  than  a  question  of  ion,  was  not  too  easy  to  obtain  and 
appreciation  for  consumers  to  was  expensive,  they  put  their 
know  how  to  care  for  hose,  it  has  knowledge  of  hosiery  washing  to 
become  an  economic  necessity;  no  work  in  earnest.  Many  women 
American  woman  will  tolerate  cared  for  their  nylon  with  far  more 
waste  today  if  she  can  know  of  any  consideration  than  they  ever  ac- 
way  to  prevent  it.  More  than  ever  corded  silk.  It  was  then  that  we 
Ijefore  it  is  going  to  lie  an  impx)r-  realized  that  women  really  appre- 
tant  part  of  the  salesperson’s  job  dated  all  the  advice  that  could  be 
to  see  that  the  customer  is  properly  given  them  on  the  care  of  hosiery. 


Information  yoi 
customers  need 


Wash  stockings 
immediately  after 
wearing 


Use  water  at 
98-100  degrees 


Use  non-alkaline 
soap  flakes  or 
powder 


Roll  stockings 
in  towel 


Where  rayon 
is  combined 
with  other 
fibers,  be 
certain  rayon 
portion  is  dry 
before  wearing 


Use  non-alkaline 


water  temperature. 
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Roll  gently  in  towel  and  hang 
in  cool  dry  air. 


Just  as  we  have  advised  women 
in  the  past,  we  should  continue  to 
tell  them  that  all  stockings  today 
should  be  washed  immediately 
after  wearing.  Perspiration  con¬ 
tains  acid  and  if  left  in  hosiery  is 
“jK)ison”  to  all  fibres.  Many 
women  think  the  word  “perspira¬ 
tion”  indelicate  and  resent  its  use. 
So  let’s  say  “moisture”  in  talking 
over  the  counter,  liy  gently  squeez¬ 
ing  suds  through  hose,  ordinary 
soil  and  moisture  are  removed.  Ho¬ 
siery  should  never  be  “scrubbed”. 
If  there  are  mud  spots  or  other 
stains,  a  wetted  finger  dipped  into 
the  soap  flakes  or  powder  and 
worked  gently  into  that  area  may 
remove  the  stain.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  this  area  in 
rinsing.  If  the  spot  or  stain  does 
not  come  out  by  this  method  then 
it  is  better  to  tell  your  customers 
to  leave  the  discoloration  than  to 
risk  ruining  the  stocking  by  using 
friction  which  may  break  the 
threads. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country, 
water  varies  as  to  “hardness”  or 
“softness”  and  special  compounds 
are  obtainable  for  “softening.” 
Much  care  should  lie  exercised 
that  such  compounds  are  suitable 
in  washing  hosiery.  If  directions 
say  that  the  content  of  the  softener 
is  suitable  for  silks,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  it  will  not  injure 
hosiery. 


Thorough,  Even  Drying 
After  washing  it  is  important  to 
roll  stockings  in  a  towel.  Phis  is 
to  remove  excess  moisture.  Unroll 
immediately.  It  takes  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  do  this  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant.  First  because  the  more  mois¬ 
ture  left  in  the  stocking,  particu¬ 
larly  one  made  of  combined  yarns, 
the  more  weight  there  is  and  the 
greater  the  strain  l)etween  differ¬ 
ent  yarns  as  they  dry.  If  we  have, 
for  instance,  a  stocking  with  a 
nylon  leg  with  cotton  or  rayon  feet 
and  welt,  we  have  a  leg  which  may 
dry  in  ten  minutes  and  feet  and 
welt  that  may  lake  hours.  The 
less  the  moisture  left  in  the  stock¬ 
ing  the  shorter  the  drying  time. 
Before  wearing  these  stockings 
must  be  thoroughly  dry  to  the 
touch  at  all  points.  To  wear  them 
before  drying  puts  a  heavy  strain 
at  the  meeting  of  a  strong  yarn 
and  a  weaker  one  and  breaks  may 
occur.  If  the  welt  is  of  rayon,  then 
we  have  a  top  that  may  be  weak 
in  itself  when  wet,  and  fingers  may 
go  through  the  fabric  if  handled 
or  worn  before  dry.  This  will 
probably  be  the  most  important 
instruction  you  can  give  customers 
who  buy  combination  hose.  .An¬ 
other  important  reason  for  using 
this  method  for  drying  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible,  we  are  told,  that 
in  future  stocking  colors  may 
not  be  entirely  “fast”.  Some 
of  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
making  fast  dyes  may  be  essential 
to  the  defense  program  and  not 
available  for  civilian  production. 
The  more  evenly  stockings  dry,  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  “streak.”  By 
patting  out  us  much  moisture  as 
possible  in  a  towel  and  then  spread¬ 
ing  hose  so  they  will  not  dry  in 
folds,  the  better  the  color  may  be 
preserved. 

Cmol  Dry  Air 

.Ml  slotkings,  of  course,  should 
be  hung  for  drying  away  from  heat 
aiul  sunlight  and  where  air  can 
gel  to  them.  Caistomers  should  be 
told  that  to  hang  stockings  near  a 
radiator  or  steam  pipe  is  injurious 
to  them.  Sunlight  gives  both  heat 
anil  intense  light  and  is  harmful 
to  both  fiber  and  color.  Some 
women  find  they  can  shorten  drying 
time  by  using  the  clolhes-hanger 
type  of  dryer  with  pinch  or  spring 
clothes  pins  attached  (available  at 


Stockings  must  be  thoroughly 
dry.  Test  on  the  cheek. 


notion  departments) .  By  attach¬ 
ing  stockings  at  the  front  of  the 
welt,  air  can  circulate  freely  inside 
the  stocking.  Of  course,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  that  the  pins  are  smooth 
and  free  from  splinters  or  other 
roughness.  Stockings  dried  in  this 
way  should  be  gently  placed  under 
pins  and  not  jammed  hastily  into 
the  openings. 

Be  Informed 

If  you  are  a  salesperson  in  a 
large  store,  one  which  has  a  hosiery 
clinic  or  “specialists”  to  inform 
women  on  the  care  of  hosiery,  and 
for  the  handling  of  returns  and 
complaints,  do  not  think  you  can 
be  successful  in  your  work  if  you 
leave  the  passing  on  of  knowledge 
of  the  care  of  hosiery  entirely  to 
them.  But  be  sure  to  check  your 
information  with  your  department 
head.  .See  that  you  have  ail  infor¬ 
mation  your  superior  can  give  you 
about  each  new  slocking  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  stock.  Be  sure  you  know 
the  fiber  content  before  offering 
advice  on  washing  to  consumers. 
Watch  for  information  on  your 
box  labels  and  any  tags  or  printed 
matter  included  in  the  boxing  or 
stamping  put  directly  on  hosiery. 
.Above  all  ilon’t  give  information 
parrot  fashion.  Just  being  real¬ 
ly  interested  in  each  sale  will  help 
YOU  to  instil  customer  confidence, 
that  priceless  part  of  salesmanship. 
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Informative  Marking  of  Hosiery 


IN  addition  to  your  desire  to 
make  friends  for  your  depart¬ 
ment  and  store  by  intelligent, 
well  informed,  courteous  selling 
there  are  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  regulations  which  provide 
against  inadequate  or  inaccurate 
marking  of  hosiery  which  are  a 
factor  in  your  selling.  You  can  be 
sure  of  the  libre  content  of  the 
hosiery  you  sell  because  your  store 
and  your  buyer  will  make  certain 
that  it  is  correctly  marked  and 
identified.  Of  course,  leading 
stores  for  years  have  built  business 
and  reputation  on  honest  represen¬ 
tation  of  merchandise.  I'o  them  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  rules 
are  especially  advantageous  from  a 
competitive  standpoint.  Less  scru¬ 
pulous  merchants  are  now  forced  to 
get  into  line  as  violations  bring 
penalties.  Facts  pertaining  to  the 
merchandise  must  be  attached  to 
at  least  one  stocking  of  each  pair, 
by  the  use  of  either  a  transfer, 
mark  stamp,  rider  ticket,  label  or 
tag,  attached  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  carry  through  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  What  you  tell  your  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  counter  must  coincide 
with  the  identification  on  the  stock¬ 
ings.  Your  customer  may  not  read 
this  information  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  she  may  rely  on  what  you 
tell  her;  but  you  can  be  sure  that 
she  will  read  all  pertaining  to  her 
purchase  when  she  gets  home.  Be 
sure  you  know  the  facts  contained 
in  such  markings.  Do  not  be  care¬ 
less.  Stick  to  facts. 


Marking  Methods 

It  is  important  that  you  take 
go<Kl  care  when  handling  these 
identifications  at  the  counter  so 
that  you  keep  them  neat  and  read¬ 
able.  Fhen  keep  your  boxes  neat 
and  the  printing  on  them  clear. 
Perhaps  you  have  given  little 
thouglit  to  the  great  task  involved 
in  the  marking  and  packaging  of 
hosiery.  We  give  you  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  on  how  marking  is  done 
aiul  what  change  may  happen  in 
your  Ikjxcs  due  to  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  the  boxing 
industry. 

File  generally  accepted  method 
of  marking  is  by  means  of  the  dry 
transfer  which  can  reproduce  any 
design  or  lettering  in  anv  one  or 
two  colors.  Thus  a  transfer  may 
readily  include  the  store  trade 
mark  or  name  in  addition  to  the 
fibre  content  which  is  mandatory. 
Stores,  of  course,  are  interested  in 
the  appearance  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  offer.  .\  poor 
quality  transfer  or  one  that  is  im¬ 
properly  designed  may  make  a 
sloppy  mark  or  may  be  of  so  tem¬ 
porary  a  substance  that  it  is  too 
readily  obliterated.  Consequently 
many  stores  specify  the  source  from 
which  their  suppliers  must  obtain 
transfers.  I'hus  they  have  reason¬ 
able  assurance  that  the  identifica¬ 
tion  w'ill  be  unmistakable  and  so 
attractive  that  the  appearance  of 
the  merchandise  is  enhanced  rather 
than  otherwise. 


The  foremost  manufacturer  of 
transfers  makes  them  especially  for 
the  fibre  content  to  which  they 
must  be  applied.  The  reactions  of 
different  materials  to  various  trans¬ 
fer  substances  is  not  the  same.  A 
transfer  suitable  for  application  to 
wool  may  not  be  prop>er  for  silk, 
while  for  nylon  a  different  com- 
|x>sition  may  be  required.  Labora¬ 
tory  controlled  transfer  manufac¬ 
ture  is  a  form  of  quality  insurance 
which  stores  may  just  as  well  have 
in  obtaining  hosiery  which  is 
marked  according  to  a  high  quali¬ 
ty  standard. 

.\s  this  hosiery  manual  goes  to 
press,  many  limitations,  due  to  the 
war,  are  imminent,  which  will  af¬ 
fect  the  attractive  packaging  to 
which  customers  have  become  ac- 
t  iistomed  when  purchasing  hosiery 
—all  the  more  reason  for  the  attrac- 
ii\eness  of  the  merchandise  in  all 
iletails  including  the  marking. 

Packaging  Restrictions 

Because  of  the  war  cellophane 
may  be  entirely  unavailable  for  ho¬ 
siery  packing  for  an  indefinite  time; 
a  shortage  of  box  board;  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  conservation  of  paper;  and 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  finest 
materials  for  ink  all  combine  to 
make  the  attractive  “put-up”  of 
hosiery  a  real  problem.  Stores  will 
therefore  wish  to  exert  every  care 
in  specifying  the  method  of  pack¬ 
aging.  It  is  axiomatic  that  mer¬ 
chandise  attractively  presented  is 
of  major  importance  in  making 
sales. 

Our  national  economy  demands 
that  for  our  future  welfare,  con¬ 
sumer  business  be  conducted  on  a 
basis  as  normal  as  jx)ssible,  for  the 
duration.  Women,  men  and  chil¬ 
dren,  all,  must  wear  hosiery.  It  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  inqxjrtant  percentage  of 
the  total  volume  of  any  store’s 
sales.  But  much  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  meeting  problems  which  may 
be  ahead  for  the  department  rests 
upon  intelligent  selling  plus  satis¬ 
factory  service. 
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YOUR  CONSCIENCE  IS  CLEAR/ 

Your  compliance  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Practice  Rules 
for  the  Hosiery  Industry  is  a  splendid  example  of  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion.  Kaumagraph  Dry  Transfers  are  used  for  unmistakable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  identification  for  a  major  portion  of  the  hosiery  which  passes  over 
your  counters.  When  marked  or  packaged  with  Kaumagraph  products, 
your  hosiery  is  sure  to  have  added  sales  appeal.  For  assistance  in 
marking  problems  a  Kaumagraph  Identification  Man  is  at  your  beck  and 
call.  Copies  of  the  F.T.C.  rules  are  available  on  request  to  Kaumagraph. 


iJentificaUon  Headquarters 


Wil minqton,  Dc'lawure 


Drv  Transfers 
Vr’es  tom  arks  %  ^ 

T!,mbossed  Seals^^\ 
laithographed  packaging 


Nenr  York  Office f  16“ 22  J?«  34ik  St.  •  •Representatives  in  Principal  *lkxtiU  Canters  of  ike  World 
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Glossary  of  Hosiery  Terms 

Reprinted,  except  for  items  marked*,  from  “The  Manufacture  of  Hosiery  and  Its  Problems” 
By  courtesy  of  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

(Some  silk  terms  have  been  included  for  reference) 


CMCUCAR  KMT  STOCKMO 


FULL  FASHONEO  STOCKING 


Mock  !■  Sol*.  Widening  of  stile  adjacent  to  the  toe.  This 
is  done  by  reinforcing  this  part  of  the  foot. 

■oordiiiq.  Drying  the  stockings  after  they  have  been  dyed 
by  placing  them  on  either  heated  metal  forms  or  wooden 
forms  which  are  heated. 

Chiffe*.  Very  light  weight  or  sheer  chiffon  hosiery  is  usual¬ 
ly  knit  from  a  2,  3,  4  or  5-thread  silk. 

Circalar  Knit.  A  fabric  made  on  a  circular  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  as  distinguished  from  one  made  on  a  fiat  knitting 
machine. 

Clock.  A  decorative  design  or  stripe  on  the  side  of  a  stock¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  open  work  or  embroidery. 

Closed  Soon.  A  seam  in  which  the  two  edges  of  the  knit 
fabric  to  be  joined  are  knit  together. 

Cocklod  HFoct.  A  drawing  together  of  knit  fabric  creating 
irregular  folds  or  groups  of  wrinkles  giving  it  a  puckered 
appearance. 

Co*ditio*l*9.  Exposing  yarns  to  air  controlled  as  to  hu¬ 
midity  and  temperature  in  order  to  bring  them  into  satis¬ 
factory  condition  for  throwing,  knitting,  testing  or  other 
specified  use. 

Com.  The  form,  usually  made  from  paper  or  cardboard, 
on  which  thread  or  yarn  for  knitting  is  wound. 

Coart*.  A  series  of  adjacent  loops  forming  a  line  across 
the  knitted  fabric. 


Crop*  Stitch.  Distorted  or  unevenly  shaped  stitches  in  ho¬ 
siery  fabric. 

*Cr*p*  Hotiory.  Hosiery  made  with  a  special  twist  which 
gives  a  dull  finish. 

Cut  Hotiory.  See  Glove  Silk  Hosiery. 

D*qMmmiK9.  A  process  carried  out  previous  to  the  dyeing 
of  silk  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  natural  gum  or 
sericin.  .Also  referred  to  as  “boiling  off". 

*D*ai*r.  unit  of  weight  used  to  express  the  size  of  silk, 
nylon  or  rayon  yam. 

Dip-Dy*.  A  method  of  dyeing  hosiery  after  it  has  been 
knitted.  The  hosiery  is  knitted  from  natural  colored  yarns 
and  later  dyed  to  a  desired  shade. 

Double  Sol*.  The  sole  of  a  stocking  when  reinforced  with 
an  extra  yarn. 

Drop  Stitch.  .\  missing  stitch  in  the  vertical  direction.  It 
may  be  dropped  purposely  in  knitting  various  designs  or 
it  may  be  dropped  by  a  broken  thread  or  needle. 

Ecru  Silk.  Thrown  silk  from  which  a  small  amount  of  gum 
or  sericin  has  been  removed. 

English  Foot.  The  foot  of  a  full-fashioned  stocking  so  made 
that  two  seams,  one  on  each  side,  are  required  to  close  the 
foot.  No  seam  is  required  in  the  sole. 

Examining  Board.  A  flat  board  over  w’hich  the  stocking  is 
stretched  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it  for  defects. 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Stocking6  of 
WlatckSsdd  iSeautg 


Those  same  features  that  have  always  sold 
Townwear  stockings  are,  and  will  continue 
to  sell  them  in  the  future — 

SHEER  BEAUTY- 

PRACTICAL  WEAR- 
STREAMLINED  FIT— 

We  believe  that  American  women  still  want  and 
will  continue  to  buy  and  wear  stockings  for: 

First— appearance- 
second— WEAR —  “ 

Third-COMFORT- 

Townwear  stockings  are  made  of  the  finest 
available  yarns  to  incorporate  all  these  features : 

Style  2031 — 20  denier  51  guage  DuPont 
Nylon,  single  unit  construction. 

Style  3100— hO  denier  45  gauge  DuPont  j 

Nylon  supplied  in  proportioned 

Style 2900 — 30  denier  45  gauge 

Nylon  has  English  lisle  welt. 

Style  I4O— Ray  de  Chine,  75  denier  Bern- 
berg  Rayon. 

Style  ISO—Kty  de  Chine,  75  denier  Vis¬ 
cose  Rayon. 

Also  2, 3  and  4  threads — Pure  Silk  with  Ray¬ 
on  welt,  sole  and  toe — silk  heels. 


owco® 
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ExoMiaiHg  Ferm.  Used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  examin¬ 
ing  board.  Made  in  the  shape  of  the  human  foot  and  leg. 

Fotklea  Markt.  Small  cluster  of  stitches  visible  below  the 
welt  and  near  the  seam  in  the  leg  portion  of  a  full-fash¬ 
ioned  sbKking.  Made  by  the  transferring  of  loops  to  ad¬ 
jacent  needles  during  the  course  of  shaping  the  leg. 

Fast  Dya.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  textiles  the  color 
of  which  will  not  change  materially  in  the  life  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  under  reasonable  conditions  of  use. 

Fastaoss.  The  ability  of  dyed  materials  to  resist  fading 
when  subjected  to  light,  water,  soap  solution,  etc. 

FilooiMt.  The  strands  of  which  the  silk,  nylon  or  rayon  is 
composed. 

Flora.  The  upper  part  of  a  stocking,  usually  the  welt,  that 
has  been  widened,  or  flared,  at  the  top. 

Flat  Koit  Fabric.  Made  on  a  flat  knitting  machine. 

Footer.  A  machine  for  knitting  the  ftKit  of  a  stocking. 

Fonaad  Faibloaad.  .\  woman’s  stocking  made  with  a  full- 
fashioned  foot  and  a  circular  knit  leg  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  ankle  has  been  cut  out  to  produce  a  narrow  fabric 
at  this  point. 

Foor-Throod.  A  yarn  composed  of  four  ends  of  silk.  Each 
end  generally  contains  five  cocoon  threads  each  having  two 
filaments.  A  boiled-off  or  gum-free  four-thread  will  have 
approximately  forty  separate  filaments. 

Frooch  Foot.  The  foot  of  a  full-fashioned  sU)cking  having 
the  seam  continue  down  the  center  of  the  sole  and  fashion 
marks  in  front  of  the  heel  and  near  the  toe. 

Frooch  HooL  Narrow  reinforcement  of  heel  above  the  shoe, 
extending  about  i/,  inch  on  each  side  of  the  seam,  also 
called  high  heel. 

Foil  Rogolor.  See  Full-fashioned. 

Gogo.  (Gauge)  In  full-fashioned  hosiery  the  needle  spac¬ 
ing  on  a  knitting  machine  determining  the  fineness  of  a 
sbxking.  It  is  designated  by  the  number  of  needles  per 
1 1/2  indh  on  the  machine.  In  seamless  hosiery  the  thickness 
of  the  needles  determining  the  gage.  Seamless  hosiery  is 
referred  to  by  number  of  needles  instead  of  by  gage. 

Mortar  Roo  Stop.  A  narrow  band  below  the  welt  or  top 
in  a  woman’s  stocking  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  runs 
from  entering  the  leg  pmrtion  of  the  stocking. 

Mortar  Top.  See  Welt. 

ftottiog.  An  operation  of  passing  the  yarn  over  a  gas 
flame,  thereby  removing  projecting  fibers,  producing  a 
smoother  and  more  lustrous  yam. 

•lovo  Silk  Hotiory.  Hosiery  made  of  warp  knit  silk  fabric, 
such  as  is  usually  used  for  gloves.  This  is  either  Tricot  or 
Milanese  fabric  from  which  the  desired  shaped  pieces  are 
cut  with  dies.  These  pieces  are  seamed  together  to  make 
a  stocking.  Also  called  cut  hosiery. 

Aora.  The  line  on  either  side  in  the  heel  and  toe  of 
circular  knit  hosiery  created  by  throwing  the  needle  out 
of  and  into  motion  during  the  knitting  of  the  heel  and  toe. 

"•ray"  Hosiory.  Hosiery  before  undergoing  the  boiling-off, 
scouring  and  dyeing  process. 

•"•rolga"  Hosiory.  Translation  from  the  French  which 
means  “raw”  and  is  only  applied  to  silk.  Same  as  “grey” 
hosiery. 

•oM  Silk.  Thrown  silk  from  which  the  gum  or  sericin  has 
not  been  removed. 

Hooi  Tabs.  The  heel  portion  of  a  full-fashioned  stocking 
as  it  comes  from  the  legger. 


Hosiory.  A  close  fitting  covering  for  the  feet  and  legs, 
usually  knitted. 

Hosiory  io  tbo  Qroy.  Hosiery  knitted  from  natural  colored 
yams  before  dyeing. 

High  Hool.  Reinforced  heel  of  a  sttxking  above  the  shoe 
line,  also  called  high  spliced  heel. 

High  Splicing.  Same  as  high  heel. 

Hosiory  io  tbo  Gom.  Silk  hosiery  from  which  the  gum  or 
sericin  has  not  been  removed. 

logroin  Hosiory.  Hosiery  knitted  of  dyed  yarn. 

In  tho  "Groy".  See  “Grey”  Hosiery. 

In  tho  "Gnni".  Silk  hosiery  which  does  not  have  the  natural 
gum  or  sericin  removed. 

Irrognlars.  See  seconds. 

Loggor.  A  machine  for  knitting  the  leg  of  a  full-fashioned 
stocking. 

Lock  Stitch.  A  special  stitch  made  in  knit  fabric  by  shift¬ 
ing  alternate  loops  to  adjoining  needles. 

Loopiog  AroNNd.  See  “Loose  Course”. 

Loop.  The  curved  form  into  which  yarn  is  drawn  l)y  the 
knitting  needle. 

Loopiog.  The  process  of  joining  two  courses  of  loops  in  a 
knitted  fabric  by  a  machine  known  as  a  looper.  This  ma¬ 
chine  stitches  the  two  courses  of  loops  together  by  means 
of  a  chain  stitch. 

Loom  CoorM.  .V  row'  of  loops  slightly  larger  or  longer  than 
normal.  Made  intentionally  where  needed  to  facilitate  the 
topping-on  operation. 

LoNsioots.  .\n  imperfection  in  silk,  in  which  bunches  of 
tangled  fibers  or  fibrillae  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
yarn  or  knitted  fabric. 

MIIonom.  a  type  of  warp  knit  fabric  in  which  the  yarns 
are  led  diagonally  across  the  fabric  and  back.  The  yarns 
from  the  warp  are  divided  into  two  groups,  which  traverse 
in  opposite  directions. 

Mock  FoshloN  Marks.  Imitation  fashion  marks  on  circular 
knitted  hosiery. 

Mock  Soom.  A  seam  sewn  from  the  welt  to  the  heel  in  the 
back  of  a  circular  knit  stocking  to  imitate  the  seam  of  full- 
fashioned  stockings. 

Noodlo  Ror.  A  metal  bar  in  which  the  needle  beds,  con¬ 
taining  the  knitting  needles,  are  mounted. 

Noodlo  Uno.  Same  as  “wale”. 

Oporo  Loogth.  A  woman’s  stocking  which  is  specially  long. 
OotsiM.  A  stocking  made  to  fit  an  extremely  stout  leg. 

Fleet  idgo.  A  saw  tooth  design  at  the  top  of  the  welt  of  a 
stocking.  Often  knit  from  a  different  colored  yarn  from  the 
rest  of  the  welt. 

Floitiog.  A  process  of  lining  suxkings  during  the  knitting 
operation  in  which  a  thread  of  different  material  or  con¬ 
trasting  color  is  placed  under  another  thread  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  it  appears  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  stocking. 

Foiotod  Hool.  A  reinforced  heel  which  is  brought  to  a 
point  at  the  seam. 

*Fro*boardiNg.  Boarding  before  dyeing  (see  boarding). 

Follod  Throods.  Threads  which  have  been  caught  and 
pulled  accidentally. 

Faro  Dyo  Silk.  Silk  which  is  free  from  weighting  or  adulter¬ 
ants. 

Rovoliog  CoNTMt.  .\dditional  courses  knitted  to  a  full-fash¬ 
ioned  or  circular  knit  stocking  for  the  purpose  of  simplify¬ 
ing  the  topping,  footing  or  l(x>ping  operations. 
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HOLEPROOF 


...  in  new  yarns 

Properly  Proportioned  in  three 
lengths  to  fit  at  Foot,  ankle, 
calf,  knee  and  thigh 

Every  construction  improvement,  each  new  fabric  develop¬ 
ment,  is  rigidly  tested  for  longer  wearing  qualities  by  our 
own  wear  scpiad. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  specifications  are  tested  and  approved 
by  better  Fabrics  'resting  Bureau,  official  lalroratory  of 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Before  new  numirers  by  Holeproof  are  offered  retail  buyers 
they  are  subjected  to  a  critical  examination  by  a  jury  com- 
|M>sed  of  our  sales,  technical,  office  and  mill  people. 


A  NEW  MERCHANDISING  SERVICE 

offered  only  by  Holeproof 

HOLEPROOF  Sciendjic  FIT  TESTER 


now  makes  it  possible  for  hosiery  departments  to 
accurately  give  customers  correct  stocking  size  and 
length! 

'I'ests  show  at  least  27%  of  women  wear  wrong  hosiery  sizes  in  silk  stocking^l 
With  the  new  yarns  .  .  .  nylon,  cotton  and  rayon  .  .  .  that  percentage  could 
easily  double. 

Recognizing  how  important  it  is  to  correctly  fit  each  customer  in  both  foot 
size  and  length,  with  properly  proportioned  stockings  of  nylon,  cotton  and 
rayon.  Holeproof  has  developed  the  Holeproof  Scientific  Fit  Tester. 

Sales  girls  who  use  the  Holeproof  Scientific  Fit  Tester  applaud  its  practical 
value  ...  its  ability  to  keep  old  customers  and  win  new  customers.  It  is  sturdy, 
easy  to  operate  without  any  embarrassment  to  customer,  determines  correct 
foot  size  and  leg  proportion  immediately  by  self-contained  charts. 

The  Holeproof  Scientific  Fit  Tester  Service  includes  record  cards,  file  cabinet, 
mats,  etc.  for  a  complete  promotional  program.  For  complete  information  write 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Raw  Silk.  Silk  as  produced  by  the  silk  worm  and  as  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  skein  form  containing  its  original  gum  or  sericin. 

Roaliof.  An  operation  in  which  the  silk  is  unwound  from 
the  cocoon  into  a  skein.  This  is  generally  done  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  silk  is  cultivated.  -■ 

Roiofercad  Salva9a.  A  reinforced  strip  along  the  selvage  of 
the  fabric  varying  in  width  according  to  the  design.  After 
the  selvages  have  been  sewn  together  it  appears  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  effect  along  the  seam  of  the  stocking. 

Rasitt  Yonit.  Thread  or  yarn  so  treated  as  to  cause  it  to 
resist;  that  is,  not  absorb  dyes. 

Ribbod  Stitch.  A  stitch  made  with  two  sets  of  needles  draw¬ 
ing  loops  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Ribbod  Top.  The  top  of  a  man’s  stocking  and  ribbed  welt 
of  a  woman’s  stocking. 

Ridor  Tickot.  A  printed  label  folded  over  the  top  of  a 
stocking. 

Ria9s.  Light  and  heavy  bands  around  knit  fabric. 

Rauof.  A  broken  place  in  knit  fabric  causing  the  broken 
stitch  to  run  along  the  needle  line  or  wale  in  a  vertical 
direction  in  a  stocking. 

Scroop.  A  property  of  silk  fabric  indicated  by  high  luster, 
harsh  feel  and  a  crackling  noise  when  crushed  or  twisted  by 
the  hand.  It  may  be  applied  to  fibers  other  than  silk.  It  is, 
however,  a  finish  usually  given  to  silk.  Is  used  for  silk  ho¬ 
siery,  silk  underwear  and  silk  woven  fabric. 

Socoods.  Hosiery  having  some  imperfections  making  them 
unsuitable  for  sale  as  hrst-class  products. 

Salvor*.  The  edge  of  fabric,  so  made  as  to  prevent  ravel¬ 
ing. 

Sooil-Sorvlca.  A  medium-weight  stocking  or  a  weight  in  be¬ 
tween  sheer  and  service,  usually  knit  from  a  5,  6,  7,  or  8- 
thread  silk. 

Soricia.  The  gum  which  encases  the  silk  fiber  and  which  is 
removed  by  boiling-off  with  hot  water  and  soap  before 
dyeing. 

Sorvica.  A  weight  heavier  than  chiffon.  Service  weight 
hosiery  is  usually  knitted  from  7  or  heavier  thread  silk. 

Sawod  Toa.  The  toe  of  a  stocking  closed  with  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  rather  than  by  looping. 

*Shaar.  Nylon— 20,  30,  40  denier.  Rayon— depending  on 
denier  and  twist. 

Slooiy  Fabric.  One  containing  irregular  stitch  rows  of  un¬ 
even  shaped  stitches. 

Sookio^.  A  process  in  which  silk  is  softened  by  immersing 
it  in  an  emulsion  of  water,  soap  and  oil,  before  it  is 
twisted  into  a  thread. 

Saapla  Silk.  Silk  which  has  been  dyed  in  the  skein  and 
from  which  only  a  part  of  the  gum  or  sericin  has  been 
removed. 

Splicia9.  Adding  an  extra  thread  to  the  heel,  toe  or  sole, 
for  purposes  of  reinforcing. 

Split  Fact.  Refers  to  a  certain  type  of  half-hose  or  man’s 
stocking,  the  sole  of  which  is  knit  from  one  type  of  yarn, 
while  the  instep  is  knit  from  another  yarn.  That  is,  the 
sole  may  be  knit  from  a  mercerized  cotton  yarn  and  the 
instep  from  a  silk  yam. 

Split  Sale.  Same  as  split  foot. 

Spaa  Silk.  Silk  yarn  or  thread  made  from  pierced  cocoons, 
or  other  forms  of  silk  waste. 

Strood  Silk.  Silk  threads  reeled  from  four  or  more  cocoons 
and  at  the  same  time  forming  a  strand  of  raw  silk. 


Toaslla  Stroo^tb.  Tensile  strength  is  frequently  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  breaking  strength,  that  is,  for  the  load  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  a  yarn,  a  skein,  or  stated  width  of  fabric 
when  tested  under  prescribed  conditions.  However,  since 
the  terai  “Tensile  Strength’’  often  refers  to  a  unit  cross 
section  of  the  material,  it  is  better  to  use  the  term  “Break¬ 
ing  Strength’’  for  all  textile  tests,  because  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  determine  the  cross  section  area  at  the  point 
of  rupture. 

Tbroad  Silk.  I'hrown  silk  made  from  the  indicated  numbci 
of  continuous  ends. 

Throwia9.  Twisting  silk,  a  process  necessary  to  make  the 
hnal  yarn  from  the  imported  skeins. 

Throwetor.  One  who  casts  or  twisu  a  silk  thread  into  a 
yarn. 

To#  Gaard.  A  reinforced  section  in  the  upper  center  part 
of  the  toe. 

Toppia9.  Same  as  Transfer. 

Traoi.  A  number  of  strands  of  raw  silk  moistened,  doubled 
and  then  twisted  into  a  single  thread,  commonly  used  in 
knitting. 

Traatfor  ar  Traatforriag.  .-^n  operation  in  which  the  lixips 
of  knit  fabric  are  put  onto  points  of  a  transfer  ring  or  bar, 
for  the  purposes  of  transferring  them  onto  the  needles  ol 
a  knitting  machine.  This  operation  is  for  the  purpose  ol 
transferring  the  ribbed  top  onto  the  leg  of  men’s  socks; 
the  ribbed  leg  of  children’s  hosiery  onto  the  foot,  and  the 
leg  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  onto  the  foot.  A  transfer  ring 
is  used  for  circular  knitting  machines  and  a  transfer  bar 
for  full-fashioned  knitting  machines. 

Traasfof.  A  type  of  marking  or  labeling  used  on  the  toe, 
sole  or  heel  of  hosiery.  The  mark  which  has  been  printed 
on  a  thin  paper  is  transferred  onto  the  hosiery  with  a 
heated  iron. 

Tricot.  A  type  of  warp  knit  fabric  made  on  one  needle 
bed  where  the  yarns  traverse  over  no  more  than  three 
needles  and  back.  In  this  fabric  each  end  of  yarn  extends 
in  a  narrow  longitudinal  line  two  or  three  needles  wide 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  fabric.  This  fabric  is  used  for 
gloves,  glove  silk  hosiery  and  glove  silk  underwear. 

Tack  Stitek.  A  stitch  made  when  a  needle  retains  one 
loop  and  takes  on  one  or  more  additional  loops  before 
casting  them  off. 

Tatiah.  Silk  produced  by  the  wild  silk  worms.  This  silk 
is  coarse  and  very  irregular  and  has  a  brownish  color.  (Not 
cultivated). 

Twist.  The  spiral  position  of  fibers  composing  a  yarn.  The 
twist  is  produced  in  spinning  one  end  around  the  bobbin 
while  the  other  end  is  held  from  turning  by  a  pair  of  rolls. 
Twist  is  measured  as  twist  per  inch  or  turns  per  inch, 
which  are  the  number  of  times  a  hber  or  hlament  spirals 
around  the  strand  in  one  inch  of  yarn  length.  “The  direc¬ 
tion  of  twist  in  yarn,  thread,  and  cordage  is  right  if  addi¬ 
tional  twist  is  inserted  when  an  end  is  rotated  in  a  clcKk- 
wise  direction  as  viewed  endwise.’’ 

Wala.  A  series  of  loops  in  the  lengthwise  direction  of  a 
knitted  fabric.  Formed  by  one  needle. 

Warp  Kait  Fabric.  A  fabric  knitted  on  a  machine  which 
takes  yarns  from  a  warp  beam  and  guides  each  yarn  sepa¬ 
rately.  There  is  a  guide  for  each  ne^le. 

Waightod  Silk.  Silk  which  has  been  loaded  with  either 
soluble  or  insoluble  materials,  such  as  gums,  starches,  metal 
salts,  etc. 

Walt  or  Top.  The  upper  part  of  a  woman’s  stocking 
formed  by  doubling  over  the  fabric  and  sewing  or  knit¬ 
ting  it  to  the  body  of  the  stocking. 

Yora.  An  assemblage  of  fibers  or  filaments  of  animal, 
mineral  or  vegetable  origin,  alone  or  in  combination, 
either  natural  or  manufactured,  twisted  or  laid  together  to 
form  a  strand  or  group  of  strands  for  use  in  knitting,  weav¬ 
ing,  or  forming  in  any  manner  into  textile  materials. 
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NC;E  upon  a  time  two  Kids  lived  in  the  >aiue 
Town  and  went  to  the  same  .Sth(x»l. 

When  he  wanted  an\ thing  George  W  ent  to 
It.  He  never  bawled  when  his  Milk  Bottle  slipped 
down  to  the  Ftxrt  of  his  Crib.  He  followed  it. 

.\s  a  Boy  in  School  he  Determined  to  be  Class 
President.  He  never  let  anyone  forget  he  was  a  Candi¬ 
date.  Result,  he  was  elected. 

The  year  that  George  was  Twelve  he  decided  he 
wanted  a  Bicycle.  He  started  his  Build-up  the  day 
after  Christmas.  Every  day  he  reminded  his  .Mother 
of  how  much  he  needed  that  Bike  and  at  night  he 
found  some  way  to  introduce  the  subject  into  the 
familv  Discussion. 

lorn  was  just  as  anxious  to  Cop  that  Class  Presi¬ 
dency  as  George,  but  he  figured  all  the  class  Knew 
him  and,  if  they  VV'anted  to  Elect  him,  they  would 
do  so.  He  got  used  to  addressing  George  as  “.Mr. 
President.” 

l  orn  likewise  wanted  a  Bike.  He  told  his  Father 
he  would  like  to  have  a  Wheel  and  he  confessed  to 
his  Mother  that  a  Boy's  life  could  lie  .Much  Happier 
it  he  had  a  two-wheeled  Contraption  to  ride  around. 

You  can  guess  who  rode  a  Shiny  new  Bike  on 
tihristmas  Day. 

You  bet  it  was  George!  Tom  neser  did  get  a  Bike 
until  he  got  to  earning  and  paid  for  it  with  his  own 
Cash. 

1  he  years  passed.  The  Kids  grew  into  .Manhood. 
Both  entered  the  Manufacturing  Business.  1  hey  met 
with  Considerable  Success.  Both  .\d\ertised,  but 
George  still  was  the  Go-Get-It  Kid. 

Eventually  a  National  Emergency  brought  Priori¬ 
ties  and  neither  could  get  .Materials  for  theii  Products. 

1  om  said,  "What's  the  use  of  advertising  when  I 
have  nothii  g  to  sell?” 


George  said.  “The  Emergency  will  not  last  lorever. 
Someday  I  will  want  my  Customers  back.  While  1  am 
busy  on  Government  work  it  will  lie  easy  for  them 
to  forget  all  that  1  have  spent  OoocMes  of  Cash  to  tell 
Them.  To  Protect  my  Investment  in  .Advertising  1 
shall  keep  Right  on  .Advertising.  When  the  Emergen¬ 
cy  is  over  I’ll  want  Customers— and  I’ll  have  them.” 

■So  Tom  quit  advertising  and  saved  some  Thousands 
of  Dollars  but  the  place  he  had  filled  in  the  Trade 
Closed  Over. 

riie  Emergency  passed  and  Tom  sent  his  Salesmen 
out  to  his  Old  Customers  who  said,  “Why,  we  didn’t 
know  Tom  was  still  in  Business.  VV’e  are  buying  from 
George.” 

.And  George  had  gone  right  on  Advertising  all 
through  the  Emergency.  He  Kept  his  Name  before 
his  Customers.  He  told  them  he  was  sorry  he  couldn’t 
supply  their  wants  right  then,  but— you  know— Uncle 
Sam  must  come  first!  He  told  them,  however,  he  and 
his  Organization  were  still  interested  in  their  Normal 
Business  and  were  Keeping  Right-up-to-Date  on  it. 
His  ads  made  those  Customers  long  for  the  Day  when 
they  could  have  his  Merchandise  again.  He  kept  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  Quality  he  had  Established  and 
he  told  them,  and  The  World,  that  at  the  first  Oppor¬ 
tunity  he  would  be  right  there  at  the  Old  Stand  dish¬ 
ing  out  the  good  Old  Quality  again. 

When  the  Emergency  passed,  who  do  You  think 
got  the  Business? 

Yep— you  can  bet  your  very  last  Defense  Bond  on 
it.  George  was  T/iere— the  Boy  who  .Advertised.  His 
Salesmen  said  there  was  no  Sales  Resistance  at  all. 


'JhCORAL:  •an- 

When  You  want  a  I  hing  Keep  on  (ioing  .After  it! 
Don’t  let  anyone  forget  what  you  want— and  Don’t 
l  ake  time  off  for  Hitler’s  Birthday. 
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SOUR  SALES  AND  PROFITS  must  b«  salsqoordsd  irom  bsfatq 
undsminsd  by  th*  hiddsn  lax  oi  psrsonnsl  dUhooMty  and  In- 
eiHcisncy.  Basic  rsloilinq  stratsTy  colls  tor  all-out  action  aqainst 
this  bu^sss  draininq  loll. 

Evsry  sitorl  ond  STsry  penny  spont  in  planninq  ond  Hqhtinq 
ior  solos  ond  profits  is  boinq  iooparitod  and  dotootod  by  undis¬ 
closed  irreqularities  and  ineificiency  at  the  selUnq  counters. 
Every  moment  wasted  in  sloppinq  this  costly  tax  is  sappinq  the 
strenqth  oi  your  business.  Dishonesty  losses  are  mountinq  daily 
— S200  milRon  was  lost  last  year  alone,  not  inclndinq  the  count- 
lets  other  millions  lost  throuqh  slipshod,  hall-hearted  seDinq 
practices. 


Thousands  of  retail  execufives  are  whippinq  the  dishonesty  tax 
with  the  ever  eiiectire  Willmark  sales-counler  attack. 

Throuqh  the  unique  Willmark  plon  oi  testinq.  leochinq  and 
correclinq.  sources  oi  loss  are  locoted  and  the  opportunities  ior 
their  recurrence  ore  minimised.  Personnel  controls  are  established 
which  not  olone  insure  hiqher  standards  oi  inteqrity  but  at  the 
same  time  stimulole  creative  and  profitable  sellinq  methods. 

Because  the  situation  is  qrowinq  proqressively  more  acute 
with  each  possinq  day.  it  is  imperative  for  forward  lookinq 
retailers  to  take  all-out  decisive  oction  aqoinst  this  hidden  tax. 

"Willmark  In  Action"  will  qive  you  the  convincinq,  money- 
maklnq  story.  Write  ior  your  iree  copy  today. 
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